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PINCHBECK. 


HE one aim and object of most people’s existence seems to 

be the keeping up of appearances. Their single ambition is 
to pass for what they are not and to keep secret what they are. 
What they are is therefore to them of no possible consequence. 
What others think them to be is everything. For reputation and 
glory and public applause no price can be toodear. But that quiet 
’ satisfaction which results from being genuine they can neither 
appreciate nor comprehend. ‘They may, to be sure, profess an 
admiration for gold and a contempt for pinchbeck ; but their pro- 
fessions are no more real than themselves, and they deceive no- 
body ;—unless we so far qualify this as to admit that they do 
sometimes deceive themselves. For there are those who really 
think they detest sham in every shape, at the very time that their 
own persons offer shining examples of it. 

Our views respecting this matter are decidedly radical ones, 
and can hardly fail of being distasteful to the many whom they 
willimpliedly censure ; for of all the rare birds known to mortals 
a thoroughly genuine man we take to be one of the rarest. Not 
only do we endorse the sentiment, that all’s not gold that glitters, 
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but we are almost ready to add that all that does glitter is pinch- 
beck. We do not say this, however, because a little of the glit- 
ter whereby men’s eyes are dazzled does come from real gold 
after all. It is easy to instance, as examples, men of various 
sorts who are notoriously insincere, and were we disposed to stop 
here, no one would be aggrieved at our words; as we shall not 
do this, however, the case may be different. 

A real scholar and genuine scholarship we heartily admire ; 
their opposites we dislike. But we are very far from admiring a 
“high stand” man, even though he be a scholar as well. 
“ Stand” is another name for pinchbeck. Why should a real 
scholar pay any attention to it? Satisfied that he knows his les- 
sons, why should he care to appear to know them? Why should 
he “cram” for an examination? Why should he display his 
“got up ” rather than real knowledge? Why should he “ make 
up” a lesson? Why, in fine, should he resort to the numberless 
petty expedients for gaining a “ stand,” which do not in the least 
assist real scholarship? The only possible answer to these ques- 
tions is, To keep up appearances; and a scholar who cares for 
appearances is not genuine. 

What induces men to engage in the various prize contests of 
college? It may be the value of the money, or, in the case of 
the debates, the desire of practice which can be gained in no 
other way. But no one supposes that these are the ruling or the 
only motives, except in very exceptional cases. It is the itching 
for notoriety, for acknowledged superiority, that urges men on. 
They have no particular desire to do well, but only to excel 
others. To take a prize is of altogether more importance than 
to deserve one. To appear wise is a far more imperative duty 
than to act honestly. The whims and idiosyncrasies of judges 
are not very difficult to learn, and attention paid to them is not 
very apt to go unrewarded, What seeker for glory ever know- 
ingly disregards them, however distasteful they may be to his own 
honest ideas? To do his best under all circumstances is the duty 
of everyone. With what reason, then, cana man, who allows 
outside considerations of expediency and public opinion to swerve 
him from the course which his judgment approves, profess to be 
sincere ? 

* Prizes,” therefore, are pinchbeck even more generally than 
“ stands ”; or in other words are less often gained by those 
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who do not directly seek them. In all the foregoing we 
have made no reference to the directly dishonest modes of ac- 
quiring reputation, as that belongs to another subject, and is of 
course included under our broader generalization whereby all 
seekers for public repute are denounced as lacking in sincerity. 
Having thus, as it seems, brought out with sufficient clearness the 
. two points already made, on which we expect few will openly 
agree with us, it remains to consider certain other shams, the 
pinchbeck glitter of which is less brilliant and less able to escape 
detection by the many. 

Pinchbeck religion has been sneered at often enough,—perhaps 
too often when compared with the treatment of other shams quite 
as prevalent but less easily detected. Men whose sole claim to 
sincerity lies in a genuine hatred of things holy, naturally like to 
ridi¢ule those who, with all their pious professions, are really no 
better than themselves, and so are worse. On the score of con- 
sistency, therefore, we deprecate the habit of ridiculing make- 
believe religion and admiring every other species of make-believe 
at the same time. Yet in an absolute sense nothing is more des- 
picable than an insincere professor of religion. How common 
they are all know. And the pity is that all do not know how 
common are other species of pretense ; or, if they know, do not 
visit them with the same deserved contempt. 

We can hardly speak of “‘ pinchbeck ” popularity, because we 
cannot conceive of a genuine man being “ popular,” in the col- 
lege sense, without ‘‘ committing intellectual suicide,’”—if we 
may be pardoned so learned a phrase,—and it would be foolish to 
find fault with “ popularity ” for being what it is. No popular 
man can afford to be independent or regardless of public opinion, 
and no genuine man can well fail on occasion of being both; so 
that the attempt to reconcile these two utterly inconsistent char- 
acters is altogether useless, Yet as there are degrees in everything, 
even in pinchbeck, it may be well to allude to certain differences 
between “ popular ” men, thatare frequently observable. The fail- 
ing of many in this respect is a passive rather than an active one. 
They refrain from doing what they ought, lest their ** popularity ” 
be lessened, though they may at the same time scorn to take any 
active means to create or increase it ; and they are apt to despise 
that much larger class of ** popular” men who do resort to these 
means for “‘ keeping up appearances.” And here we turn aside 
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from our subject to remark, that of all failures in this world, the 
failure of the man who tries to be popular, and doesn’t succeed, 
is the most contemptible; and that, of all the sham characters 
which college men sustain, the “‘ popular” one, though oftenest 
derided and condemned, is after all the least open to censure. 

“The money question” suggests to us many examples of 
pinchbeck, as a matter of course. What a genuine generosity 
prompts men to subscribe large amounts for objects in which 
they have no possible interest! and to “treat” friends whom 
they cordially hate! Whether it be done through the active de- 
sire of being considered liberal or the passive dread of being con- 
sidered mean, the motive is the same: ‘¢* Appearances, appear- 
ances are everything.” How often, too, do these large-hearted 
gentlemen perform charitable acts in private! how freely part 
with their treasure where no “ pressure” is applied, and no one 
is to hear of their action! Then, too, the poor men who want 
to appear rich, and the close-calculating men who want to appear 
recklessly lavish, are characters whom we have always with us. 
Men these are who inhabit meanly-furnished rooms in out-of-the- 
way localities, and subsist at obscure third-boarding houses, that 
they may be enabled to “‘ cut a swell” in public, give champagne 
suppers, wear good clothes, drive stylish turnouts, attend fash- 
ionable performances, ‘‘ go into society,” perhaps (or into socie- 
ties—where they don’t pay their taxes), and, in a word,—pass 
for what they are not. Men these are who, not stinting them- 
selves in the matter of board and lodging, run up debts which 
they have no means of paying, simply that they may be enabled 
to “ hold up their heads with the rest ” and keep up appearances. 
Supposing their furniture and their clothes, and their jewelry, and 
their money even, do belong to some one else, what difference 
does it make so long as it isn’t known? Whena man scrimps 
himself for a year at college, that he may play the role of “a 
young gentleman of means ” for a brief week or two at Saratoga 
or Long Branch, he becomes “an awful example,” to be sure; 
but yet, after all, the ones who justly deride him are apt to differ 
from him only in degree ; for perhaps among their number may 
be found the man given over to kid-gloves, embroidered shirt- 
fronts and abundant jewelry, who tells us with the most heart- 
breaking sigh that he “really isn’t able to pay us the three dollars 
he promised last summer in support of the Lit.” 
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Mock refinement and pinchbeck gentility, as they prevail in 
the social world outside, need not be dwelt upon, except in so 
far as, from their being better understood, they may serve to 
illustrate their counterparts which prevail among us. How many 
ever regard “‘ politeness ” as anything more than a mere formal- 
ity, to be observed or disregarded according to circumstances ? 
How many can honestly claim that they have but a single set of 
“good manners” for all persons and places? How many, ina 
word, are in the habit when before their fellows of conducting 
themselves naturally rather than artificially in their social usages ? 

Esse quam Videri shares the fate of many other excellent 
maxims in being agreed to by all and lived up to by none. Like 
those others, too, it is when an abstraction rather than when ex- 
plified in a concrete instance, that its force is most readily admitted. 
A genuine man is, after all, never very generally liked, and, in 
some Cases, not very much respected even, spite of the prevalent 
idea to the contrary. The reason of this is easily to be. seen. 
In a world of gilt and tinsel, of pinchbeck glitter and meretri- 
cious display, the man who prefers to be rather than to seem, who 
finds more satisfaction in following out his own ideas of things 
than in keeping up appearances, exposes himself to the charge 
of self-conceit. In the common opinion, he, certainly, must 
have a very exalted view of his own powers and deserts, who 
thinks his own approval of more importance than the world’s ap 
plause. The opinion is ina measure a just one, and the inference 
that the man who thinks well of himself is therefore conceited, 
is as natural as false. 

Contrast it is which alone makes pleasure possible. Rareness 
itis which creates the idea of value. If college life abounds in 
shams and counterfeits and make-believes, their existence serves 
only to impress more forcibly upon those who can appreciate, a 
a sense of the true worth of things honest and genuine. And if, 
as we firmly believe, a man without pretense or affectation, is of 
mortal things the rarest, we may well be content, when we find 
such a one, to overlook the many faults and imperfections which 
in common with the rest of men he may be possessed of, and to 
rejoice heartily in the assurance which his friendship gives us, 
that the metal called gold, though not often circulated, still exists, 
and that it is better, upon the whole, than its more abundant 
pinchbeck substitute. 
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LAST FOURTH. 


I never stood on burning deck, and watched the flames roll high, 
I never chopped an apple tree to prove I could n’t lie, 

But I’ve had one sad experience,—and spare me now your smiles 
If I say ’t was all included in a trip to Thimble Isles. 


*T was Friday night, July the third, in eighteen sixty-eight,— 
Henceforth to me, while memory lasts, ’t will be the darkest date,— 
That I hailed a car on Chapel street and duly reached the wharf 
Where a dozen jolly Juniors were ready to move off. 


We went on board our gallant craft and quickly raised the sail ; 
There was no wind, but just outside *t was blowing quite a gale :— 
At least so said the owners, with the idea that thus 

They’d start us on our journey, and raise the wind from us. 


And fearing that their craftiness might soon discovered be 

They towed us out and left us where we couldn’t reach the quay ; 
So we drifted to a coal barge and lashed there for the night, 
Whose darkness we had planned to ’scape by lying off the Light. 


While waiting here, some swam about, some rowed off with the yawl, 
And when we thought a breeze had come, they were beyond recall ; 
Like very snails the heavy hours along did slowly creep, 

Till with a sigh for home, sweet home, we all went off to sleep. 


I crawled out from the forecastle as my watch struck half-past four, 
Or rather was struck, by the chap who punched me with an oar; 
Our ship was bounding gaily over the bright blue sea, 

That sparkled round the outer Light, rising close upon our Lee. 


And so we sailed full many a mile before the fav’ring breeze, 

And talked and joked and dozed may be, as careless as you please ; 
The sardines and the lemons, which made up our good cheer, 

We used, the first for solid food, the last for liquid smear,” 


And when we reached the Islands, where of old the Thimbles grew, 
We duly celebrated, with “ a thimbleful or two ”; 

Then practised mathematics in a regal billiard shed, 

Took in more “ smear,” and started on to find the “ fun ahead.” 


We got it, and at last we reached the house on Indian Point, 
A cursed spot where all our plans fell quickly out of joint, 
For here the crew ate lotos, and so forgot that they 

Were members of the college, lying twenty miles away. 
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They went to sleep beneath the trees, and slumbered sound indeed ; 
In vain I kicked and pounded them—they paid no sort of heed ; 
Till finally when the breeze went down, and I with rage did choke, 
They came back to the world again, and one by one awoke. 


And then we swallowed supper, for some one else prepared,— 

“ All a mistake, on honor,” we each and all declared,— 

And having bolted down the grub we bolted out the door 

And stretched ourselves upon the rocks which lined the quiet shore. 


While here we lay, and smoked, and joked, and tried to be at ease, 
And made believe that the sultry air gave symptoms of a breeze, 

A gray-haired bummer tackled us, and said he’d like to hear 

Some more psalm tunes, like unto those they’d piped to him last year. 


So, while the moonlight silvered all, and the stars did brightly shine, 
“‘ We poured our off’rings at his feet and sung of ’Sixty-Nine ”; 
Which pleased the aged reprobate, and made him say “ Aha! 
Come boys, your training fits you for positions at the bar.” 


No breeze came up, so we went down and crawled aboard the yacht ; 
Some went to sleep as if they were contented with their lot. 

The “ Beast ” had seized my bunk below, and hence it was that I 
Longed vainly for the downy couch awaiting me on High. 


With sleepless eye I there watched out the closing of the week ; 

In helpless rage I heard the train hold up at Stony Creek, 

And then roll on New Haven-wards—alas ! I am afraid 

Some thought I swore, when I thus sung “ Sardines and Lemonade :” 


“© little fishes, ¢ biled in ile,’ 

Ye wanderers from Sardinia’s strand, 
I’ve lived upon you all the while 
Since, overcome by art and guile, 

I parted from the land. 


“ O yellow lemons, pulpy fruit, 

Ye natives of a southern clime, 
Your juice my powers does recruit,— 
My life ’t has kept, without dispute, 

Unto the present time. 


“ O fish and lemons, food and drink 
You have two days supplied. 

On land, well fed, of you I'd think 

With scorn, but here on ruin’s brink 
°T is unsafe to deride. 
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“© fruit and herrings, who can know 
How high your value does appear 

Unto the starving sailor? Ho! 

The morning dawns, I'll go below, 
And take another ‘smear.’” 


The holy day rolled on apace, and our good ship rolled too, 

But did n’t move, because alas! no favoring breezes blew. 

They came at last, and when once more our craft got under weigh 
The thought of chapel prayers and marks quite filled us with dismay. 


How passed the day—since pass it did—I really cannot tell, 
I did n’t die, nor did I live, for “to live” is “to be well ”; 
Some say a solid can of milk I caused to disappear, — 

I only know I swallowed what they gave to me as “ smear.” 


The Light was passed, home was in sight, when now just off the fort 

My comrades, fiends in human shape, stopped for a little sport ; 

They stopped to have “ just one more swim,” and when they'd ceased their play 
The wind which had been helping us, had now died quite away. 


Those last two miles! Borne by the tide we drifted to the quay, 

Whence we had moved, two nights before, with spirits fresh and free. 

But now, how changed! Sunburned, begrimed, choked, hungry, tired, sore, 
We tottered to our rooms, uptown, glad that our Fourth was o’er. 


Perhaps some thought ’t was jolly fun; if so, Chacun son gout 
I say to all who’ve listened to this tale so sad and true; 

If they care to try it over, I will certainly’ agree 

In peace to let them do so, but when it comes to me, 


I'll stand whole weeks on burning decks, and fight the flames on h gh ; 
I'll chop whole cords of apple trees, and say “I cannot lie”; 

T’ll even (believe me) do my best to read old Courant files, 

Before I’ll ever sail again to those cursed Thimble Isles. 
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TWO PAPERS. 


HE number of journalistic enterprises annually undertaken 
and abandoned in this country is so great as to seem almost 
incredible to one unacquainted with the facts. Few ever reflect 
that for every such enterprise which succeeds, a score, almost, 
fail and are forgotten. The warnings such failures give seem 
generally forgotten also. Personal experience is apparently the 
only cure for the man who believes that, whatever may have been 
the fortunes of others, he at least can make a success of this or 
that kind of periodical. It is sometimes interesting, therefore, 
to observe the early career of a journal which finally succeeds, 
and to note how the obstacles in its pathway are avoided or over- 
come. Of the numerous attempts to establish in this country 
independent, influential weeklies of a higher class, the sole sur- 
viving representatives are the Two Papers of which we are about 
to speak, and which, though widely different in character, we ven- 
ture thus to class together, on account of their having fought 
their way into public notice and esteem at about the same time, 
and in the face of the same hostility of the established newspaper 
press. 
The Round Table put forth its first number Dec. 19, 1863, on 
a sixteen-page sheet of the size of Harper’s Weekly, which form 
was preserved until the close of the six-months’ volume, June 11, 
1864. It had as a sub-title, “* A weekly record of the notable, 
the useful and the tasteful.” Its publishers were H. E. & C. H. 
Sweetser, and its subscription price five dollars per annum. 
With the number for June 18 a new volume was begun, the size 
of the sheet reduced one-third, the price reduced to four dollars, 
the sub-title omitted, and smaller type employed as a partial com- 
pensation for the smaller area, Only six numbers were put forth 
in this form, for with the issue of July 23, being No. 32 from the 
beginning, the publication of the paper was suspended, for reasons 
to which we shall revert hereafter. Thirteen months later it was 
‘revived, putting forth the first number of its new series Sept. 9, 
1865, on a sixteen-page sheet of a size intermediate between the 
two before employed, and identical with that still in use. Its 
price was advanced to six dollars. Its heading, and its publishers 
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remained unchanged. With the issue of April 14, 1866, Henry 
E. Sweetser withdrew from the paper. For three weeks his for- 
mer partner alone conducted it. Then, May 5, Dorsey Gardner 
was admitted to a share in the management. Three months 
more, Aug. 11, and Henry Sedley purchased a controlling position 
in the enterprise. Anotherthree months, Nov. 17, and Charles 
H. Sweetser, the real founder of the journal, withdrew. At the 
close of 1868 Mr. Sedley, by purchasing the interest of his part- 
ner, became sole proprietor of the paper. The literary services 
of Mr. Gardner, however, were still retained. With the issue of 
Aug. 25, 1866, the sub-title “ A Saturday Review of Literature, 
Society, and Art” was appended. ‘ Politics” was added a year 
later, and ‘* Finance” at the beginning of the seventh volume, 
Jan., 1868. The heading was changed Jan. 26, 1867, and again, 
a month later to the form which was retained till the close of ’68. 
With the first issue of 1869, the sub-title became, “* Devoted to 
Home and Foreign Affairs, Books, Amusements, Society, and 
Art,” while a figure of Justice, standing upon a round table ina 
library, also found a place inthe heading. At this time, also, the 
page was divided into two columns in place of three which had 
been the rule before, and the price reduced to five dollars. The 
year 1866 was divided unequally between Vols. 3 and 4,—the for- 
mer having seven months, the latter five,—but thereafter the 
volumes began regularly with January and Ju'y. Vol. 4 was 
the first one supplied with title-page and index. Advertise- 
ments appeared on the outside pages for the first few numbers, 
were banished to the rear till June, 1866, but then restored to 
their old position and have held it ever since. The minor typo- 
graphical changes have been many, and the whole “‘ make-up ” of 
the paper altered again and again. Phair & Co. were the printers 
previous to the suspension, White & Ross for the first six months 
or so thereafter, when John A. Gray & Green, who have since 
held the position, succeeded them. Of the proprietors, Henry 
E. Sweetser, graduated at Yale in’58, and is now in the World 
office. He was its reputed “arithmetic man” during the last 
Presidential campaign. Charles H. Sweetser—cousin of the other, 
we may remark, to correct the common statement that the two 
are brothers—graduated at Amherst in ’62, and since leaving the 
Round Table has established in succession at New York the 
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Evening Gazette, Evening Mail, and City,—the second of which 
alone survives. Dorsey Gardner went though freshman year at 
Yale in the class of 64, and for a time, before joining the Round 
Table, pluckily fought the Camden and Amboy monopoly through 
the Trenton Monitor, long ago sunk like its namesake. The 
writers have been anonymous, though for the year following the 
revival of the paper, initials were appended to many of the articles. 
From a partial list of contributors during the first six months 
of its existence, published in No. 26, and from other sources, we 
can select names enough to show the paper has drawn consid- 
erable support from Yale: Professors Porter, Whitney, Fisher, 
Gilman and Van Name; Charles Astor Bristed of ’39, Donald 
G. Mitchell, Lit. editor of ’41, Charles D. Gardette of ’51, 
Edmund C, Stedman of ’53, George W. Trow, of ’58, Eugene 
Schuyler of ’59, William H. Hurlbut, Luther M. Jones, and 
Julius H. Ward of ’60, E. R. Sill, Lir. editor of ’61, Robert K. 
Weeks of ’62,S. W. Duffield, Lit. editor of ’63, and so on. 
Among well known city journalists who supported it were T. B. 
Aldrich, George Arnold, Joseph Barber, Eugene Benson, A. L. 
Carroll, L. Gaylord Clark, C. B. Conant, D. G. Croly, S. R. 
Fiske, J. K. Medbery, P. F. Nicholson, W. C. Prime, C. D. 
Shanly, Wirt Sikes, R. H. Stoddard, G. A. Townsend, George 
Wakeman and William Winter. Other notable contributors 
were Professors Anthon of Columbia, Chadbourne of Bowdoin, 
and Tyler of Amherst ; Reverend Doctors Adams, Osgood, Shaff 
and Winslow; Joel Benton, G. Ticknor Curtis, William A. Ham- 
mond, George S. Hilliard, R. J. Hinton, W. D. Howells, Charles 
Lanman, Robert C. Winthrop; Mrs. Croly, Miss Kate Field, 
Miss Harriet Prescott, and George B. McClellan (formerly of 
the U.S. A.). Moncure D. Conway was for a long time its 
London correspondent, while Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie fulfilled 
a like office in Philadelphia. We presume that a majority of the 
persons named still contribute to the paper, though many of them 
undoubtedly no longer do so. 

The Nation put forth its first number July 6, 1865. It con- 
sisted of 32 double-column pages, with the two folds stitched to- 
gether, and its price was three dollars per annum. At the 
beginning of its second quarter, Oct. 5, this price was doubled, 
having been put so extremely low at the start in order to give the 
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paper a wide circulation at the very outset and make people ac- 
quainted with its character, in the belief that when its value once 
became known it would be retained at any price. Nothing buta 
very large capital, and a proportionate amount of faith, could 
have allowed so costly an experiment, The result, however, 
proved it a successful one. On the first of May, 1866, the price 
was reduced to five dollars, at which figure it has since remained, 
Beginning with that month also the time of publication was 
changed. Instead of a 32 page weekly, issued Thursday, a 16 
page semi-weekly, issued Tuesday and Friday, appeared. This 
plan was tried for only two months, however, and with the be- 
ginning of the third volume, and second year, July 5, 1866, the 
paper became a weekly of 20 pages, stitched ; and this form with 
occasional additional pages, has since been retained. For the 
first year “‘ large paper ” of a very superior quality was employed ; 
since then the ordinary kind has been used, and the size of the 
page a trifle reduced ; the reduction being in the margin only, as 
the size of the “ form” has remained unchanged from the first. 
The “‘ make-up” has been several times varied, but the typogra- 
phy is the same as at the start. There has never been any change 
in or addition to the simple heading, but on the title-page, which 
with index has accompanied each volume, the Nation is said to 
be “* A Weekly Journal devoted to Politics, Literature, Science, 
and Art.” It was published for a little more than a year by 
Joseph H. Richards, formerly of the Independent, after that by 
E. L. Godkin & Co., who we presume are its present proprietors, 
as well as editors ; the ‘* Co,” being in part, and perhaps wholly, 
represented by Wendell P. Garrison, assistant editor from the 
outset. The paper was begun with a capital of $100,000, and 
when, about the time of the change in publishers we believe, 
some of the stockholders became dissatisfied and appointed a re- 
ceiver to arrange about the withdrawal of their shares, its entire 
valuation was set at about half that sum, and the paper unless 
we are mistaken passed wholly into the hands of its present pub- 
lishers. Mr. Godkin, the chief editor, mover, manager, and per- 
haps proprietor, in the enterprise from the start, is an Englishman 
by birth, and enjoyed considerable journalistic reputation previous 
to his splendid success in conducting the Nation. Mr. Garrison, 
son of the famous abolitionist of long ago, graduated at Harvard 
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in the class of *61. Among the Nation’s writers, Yale has had 
several representatives: Professors Porter, Whitney, Gilman, 
Brewer and Packard; Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson, Lir. editor of 
38, C. A. Bristed and C. J. Stillé of ’39, C. L. Brace of ’46, F. 
B. Perkins of ’50, E. C. Stedman of ’53, Eugene Schuyler and T. 
R. Lounsbury of ’59, J. H. Ward of ’60, and so on. No other 
American weekly was ever able to boast a list of contributors in all 
respects so famous, as witness the not altogether obscure names of 
Henry W. Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, John G. Whittier, 
Charles E. Norton, Henry T. Tuckerman, Francis Lieber, 
Goldwin Smith, Edmund Quincy and Bayard Taylor. Of jour- 
nalists, belonging to the city and elsewhere, may be mentioned, 
Eugene Benson, Joel Benton, C. B. Conant, C. T. Congdon, 
C. C. Hazewell, W: D. Howells, C. G. Leland, J. K. Medbery, 
Henry Sedley, R. H. Stoddard, Theodore Tilton, Richard Grant 
White. Other notable contributors are Professors Child, Gray, 
Gurney, and Torrey of Harvard, Dwight, Joy and Greene of 
Columbia, Tayler Lewis of Schenectady, and Tyler of Michi- 
gan; Judges Daly of New York, Bond of Baltimore, and Way- 
land of New Haven; Rev. Drs. McClintock and Bellows ; Drs. 
William A. Hammond and John Winslow; Henry Winter Davis, 
George P. Marsh, Charles Lanman, Frederic Law Olmstead, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Robert J. Hinton, James Redpath, Henry 
James, O. B. Frothingham, C. L. Flint, H. Carey Lea, James 
Parton, C. P. Cranch, Gaston Fay, Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
Aubrey de Vere, Julia Ward Howe, Phoebe Cary, and 
Gail Hamilton. Its London correspondent has been, all along, 
Edward Dicey, while Auguste Laugel is supposed to fulfil a like 
duty in Paris. With few exceptions the Nation’s articles have 
been anonymous, and most of our names are taken from a list 
published at the close of the second volume. We have men- 
tioned but a fraction of the list then given, and though its corps 
of writers is undoubtedly far more extended and complete now 
than then, the Nation has never again referred to them, and, in 
fact, has never referred to its own management and prospects, 
in any way whatever, more than a half-dozen times in the whole 
course of its existence ; presenting in this respect, as in many 
others, a notable contrast to the Round Table, which used to in- 
dulge habitually in ‘* a few words personal,” every month or two, 
and keep the public informed “ how it was getting along.” 
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We have been thus minute and explicit in presenting these 
perhaps trifling facts in regard to the two papers, because they of 
themselves serve in part to explain wherein they differ, and also 
to render more intelligible the remarks which we propose to offer 
concerning them. A writer of two years ago, in making a com- 
parison, likened them, somewhat fancifully, to the two sexes, but 
yet said much of truth in remarking : 


“ The Round Table, with its charming toilette, its precocious 
pretensions, its gossiping habit, its spasmodic courage, its fascina- 
ting fickleness, its superficial smartness, and its unorganic politics, 
surely belongs to the fair and tender sisterhood. While the Na- 
tion, indifferent to costume, broader and deeper in philosophies, 
stronger in purpose and in grasp, learned beyond usefulness, and 
dignified often, if not almost, to dullness, offers both the strong 
and the weak points of the Adam-ic side of the race. * * * 
The two papers are certainly quite dissimilar, each having strong 
characteristics ; each with striking merits, each with as _pro- 
nounced defects. The Nation is clearly working into the first 
place, for it is built on broader foundations—it sweeps over a 
wider field; it touches more nearly the real American thought 
and heart in politics—the Round Table being prone from the 
start to that peculiar sort of American political thinking and acting 
for which there is no more expressive word than McClellanism, 
while the Nation, disappointing the extreme one-ideaism and im- 
practicability of some of its founders, yet stands sturdily for all 
that is wise and generous and independent and liberal in our po- 
litical progress, and it has more nearly found its field and its 
power, and the instrumentalities for working both, alike to the 
advantage of itself and the public. But the Round Table is no 
despicable rival ; it has some charming ways of its own; and it 
is the first of the two to get on to a self-supporting footing.” 


The “ first place,” into which the Nation was said to be work- 
ing, two years ago, it long ago gained. It holds it to-day all the 
more clearly from the fact that the two papers came gradually 
to trench each upon the field of the other, and by this means 
enabled'a sharper comparison to be drawn between them. At 
the time when the remarks above quoted were written, one 
might not unfairly describe the two, in a broadly general way, by 
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calling the Nation a political journal which touched on literature, 
and the Round Table a literary journal which touched on politics. 
Today the distinction cannot as plainly be drawn. In this prog- 
ress toward one another, the Nation has gained more by becom- 
ing ‘‘ literary,” than the Round Table has by becoming ‘“ polit- 
ical.” An observation of the course pursued by each in regard 
to public matters will show the correctness of this latter remark. 
Both papers set out with the idea of being “independent in all 
things.” The Nation, however, recognizing the fact that polit- 
ical parties are necessities, and that reforms must, after all, be 
worked out through their agency, allied itself to the party with 
whose ideas it felt most in sympathy. But while avowing its 
Republican principles, it has always been absolutely independent of 
party influence,—a thing which we do not believe can be truly said 
of any other journal inthe country,—and has shocked the sensibil- 
ities of its political friends again and again, by its audacious expo 
sures of Republican corruption and iniquity. Turning its back 
altogether upon the Democrats, as on beings without hope, it has 
fought with all its might to make the Republican party respectable ; 
lashing with its ‘‘ whip of scorpions” the knaves and imbeciles 
and “‘ war horses,” and exposing by its potent logic the villainy, 
or the recklessness, or the silliness of their schemes and plans. 
This course has gained for it the enmity of many, but the respect of 
all. The Round Table, on the other hand, was to have no party 
preferences whatever ; it was to ‘‘ censure the bad and praise the 
good, wherever found.” At first this plan answered well enough, 
though it gave rise to many amusing contradictions. When the 
paper suspended publication, in the summer of 1864, though it 
gave the “uncertain financial future” as the reason of its action, 
most people believed—spite of its assertion to the contrary—that 
its stoppage was occasioned by the usual cause,—failure to pay 
expenses. The real difficulty—which we think has not before 
been published—was a disagreement between the conductors as 
to the political course the paper should pursue,—one wishing it to 
support Lincoln, the other McClellan, and as neither was willing to 
let the paper go into the hands of the other, its publication was sus- 
pended. The plan, we say, was for a time tolerably succesful, be- 
cause the political element of the paper was a subordinate one, and 
its many other excellencies made up for defects in this respect. 
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When, however, influenced apparently by the success of the 
Nation, it prefixed ‘‘ Politics” to its heading, and brought this 
department into prominence, the absurdity of the idea became 
evident. It attempted to gain political influence, while it ignored 
parties entirely. This being an impossibility, it woefully failed 
therein. It boldly presented to the public its weakest side for 
comparison with the Nation’s strongest ; and in consequence has 
had to take the second place ever since. Its political course has 
been evidently shaped by that of the Nation. It has been obliged 
to cater to the tastes of the opponents of that paper, and so has 
inclined somewhat toward the Democracy. Yet it has never 
cared—or dared ?—to take a position in regard to that party sim- 
ilar to the Nation’s position in regard to its opponent. The 
Round Table has never been a Democratic journal, though it for 
a time favored the election of Seymour, and has always opposed 
the congressional policy respecting the South. The only rational 
explanation of its erratic course is the one above offered ; that 
its ** policy ” is simply to oppose the Nation. The best kind of 
“* independence ” is not indicated, as the Round Table seems to 
suppose, because a journal is at the same time considered by dif- 
ferent individuals to favor different parties. People are not con- 
tented with negatives; nor do they respect contradictions and 
inconsistencies. Politically, then, the Round Table has been 
singularly weak and ineffective ; has won the enmity of some, 
the contempt of very many, and the respect of none. 
Fortunately, however, there are other things to the paper be- 
sides its politics. Its critical and social essays ; its remarks on 
national affairs, institutions, and manners ; its book reviews and 
art critiques, all deserve praise, in general, for their ability and 
interest ; and they go far towards overbalancing the many blem- 
ishes of the paper in other directions. That it has been guilty 
of very many errors in taste and judgment no one can deny. 
Perhaps among the worst were the assertions in regard to ** Drunk- 
enness among Women,” which, with others not quite as bad, nat- 
urally exposed it to the charge of ‘‘sensationalism.” Personal- 
ities, too, have sometimes crept in, and advertising puffs have 
not been altogether unknown, The plan on which the paper 
was conducted for the first six months of 1866 we think the best ; 
and the changes made since then we think have been made for 
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the worse. Not but that the paper is better to-day than three 
years ago, but that it is, in our view, far inferior to what it might 
have been had the old order of things been retained until now. 
The changes in heading and typography have hardly improved on 
the old model, and the giving up of the title page to advertise- 
ments—‘“‘a profitable vulgarism”’—impairs the effect of what 
would otherwise be a fine looking paper. A love of change is the 
Round Table’s great fault. We have mentioned its varied head- 
ings and typographical “‘improvements.” The quality of its 
paper, even, varies almost from month to month. The succes- 
sive numbers are of unequal merit : one being brilliant, lively and 
entertaining throughout, another wholly stale, flat and unprofitable. 
Certain subjects, too, are pressed upon public attention, week 
after week, and then dropped altogether. Thus, the short-com- 
ings and defects of democracy were ventilated for a while bya series 
sharp and incisive articles; again, minority representation was 
stoutly urged ; then negro suffrage was tilted against, and so on. 
Restless, spasmodic, brilliant, fickle, the Round Table gives an im- 
pression that young men control it, and no matter how often it 
declares its writers to be mostly well advanced in life, this im- 
pression continues to prevail. 

The very opposite in this respect, stands the Nation. There 
isan air of age and authority and reliability in all that it says. 
Its careful and scholarly mode of expression, its thorough knowl- 
edge, and quiet wisdom, causes us to accept its dictums without 
a question. From the first it has marched steadily on, conquer- 
ingand to conquer. Without interruption, without violent change 
of principle or policy, without a moment’s wavering in the path 
confidently marked out for it, it has won friends and supporters 
from all parties and sections of the country, and is to-day recog- 
nized by all candid menas the most creditable exponent of Amer- 
ican journalism. 

That the newspapers of the country have from the outset done 
all in their power to injure the two papers, is a thing more natu- 
ral than creditable. They tried at first to ignore their existence, 
prophesied their early decease, and mentioned them, if at all, 
with ill-natured scorn. ‘* The self-conscious cant of these two 
weeklies has come to be unendurable.” The proprietors of the 
Round Table were pretentious “ boys,” and the Nation’s name 
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was varied to stag-Nation, doe-Nation, halluci-Nation, and so on. 
Each paper was losing an immense amount of money, and publi- 
cation was about to be suspended inconsequence. All that envy 
and hatred and malice could do by way of injury was done, and 
fortunately done in vain. However distasteful these two papers 
may still be to the other journals which make up the Press, their 
existence and substantial prosperity are no longer called in ques- 
tion. Each has a circulation of about seven thousand; the 
Round Table taking the lead somewhat in this respect, and being 
perhaps a greater financial success than the other. In the rare 
cases in which either journal is referred to by the other, the 
polite manifestation of lofty contempt is very amusing to an out- 
sider ; but while that of the Nation must be felt by its rival, that 
of the Round Table is too evidently “made up” to have any 
effect whatever. 

The Nation of course has had its faults. It was too heavy at 
the outset, and its ponderous dullness repelled many. It has some- 
times defended what most people take to be fallacies. In literary 
matters it is coldly critical to an extent which is unendurable 
among admirers of “‘ genial” criticism. Perhaps it errs on the 
side of severity,—it has seemed so to us in one or two cases where 
we happened to be interested,—yet it errs on the right side if at 
all, and no one ever doubts that its strictures are honestly given. 
Its praise, when bestowed, is praise indeed. The charge has been 
made—and justly—that the paper has no fine enthusiasm of its 
own. Far from being a fault, we consider this to be one of its 
greatest excellencies,—an excellency of which the Round Table, 
in a lesser degree, also partakes. The country has had too much 
of ** enthusiasm ” in its legislation and literature. ‘* Eloquence” 
and “ oratory ” and “ noble sentiments ” and “ brilliant addresses ” 
and “stirring appeals” have too long been used to conceal the 
want of more essential things. The sound and fury of public 
speakers and writers too often signify nothing. It is high time 
that there should be a check to this “ enthusiastic” tendency, 
and the Nation has in some measure supplied one. Its calm 
reasoning, clear logic and cool judgment are terribly demoralizing 
to enthusiasts, and unspeakably distasteful to the many who form 
their opinions from passion or prejudice, and account facts of no 
importance in shaping their arguments. The “reformers,” es- 
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pecially, who in some way got the idea, at first, that the Nation 
was to be their “‘ organ,” bitterly acknowledge their mistake, and 
hate the paper with a truly theologic hatred. 

As remarked at the outset, our two papers are unlike in many 
respects. One is in most ways far superior tothe other. Neither 
is free from faults. Yet in spite of all that has been said or can 
be said against either or both, both are worthy of much. Both 
have fought bravely and honestly in behalf of higher standards 
in society and letters. Both have encouraged the public taste, 
and the critical spirit which supports it, And both have exhib- 
ited that independence, and tolerance, and broadness of view, which 
have won for them a position far superior to any before accorded 
to journals this side the Atlantic. 


NICE. 


“Isn't it gneiss?” she softly said, 
As we strolled through the Park one day in June,— 
One glorious summer afternoon, 
When the bees were humming a pleasant tune, 
And the blooming roses were red. 


I understood, but what did I say ? 
Not “ granite,” nor “ limestone,” nor mica schist,” 
Not “ opal ” nor quartz” nor * amethyst,” 
Not any name from all the list 
Which we read of every day. 


Ah no! not quite so hard-hearted was I 
As to waste my breath over worthless stone, 
When She and I were together, alone ; 
So in my very tenderest tone 
I hastened to make reply : 


“Nice? Why, it’s quite delightful, my dear! 
And why must it ever come to an end? 
You've always said I might be your friend, 

Come, now, .”’ Aha! do you comprehend ? 

She said Yes. Was n’t it queer? 
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GEORGE ARNOLD. 


EORGE ARNOLD was a man after my own heart. Knowing 

him only in his writings, I yet held him as a sort of personal 
acquaintance, and when he died I felt that I had lost a friend, 
In the faint hope that what is here said may in some way influ- 
ence the publishers in charge of the matter to issue the last two 
volumes of his writings,—long since prepared for the press, and 
often announced in private as about to appear,—this brief sketch 
is now produced. At the same time it is believed that, though 
the class of readers to whom it is directly addressed are probably 
unacquainted with its subject even by reputation, they may not be 
altogether uninterested in what is now told concerning him. 

He was one of that coterie of clever young journalists which 
flourished in New York, some eight years ago, and which the 
establishment of Vanity Fair helped in a measure to form. Its 
members took pride in their title of ** Bohemians,”—a term at 
that time free from the reproach which in these latter days has 
fallen upon it,—and attracted together by a similarity of tastes 
and interests, were happy in the society and companionship of 
one another. But of them all, perhaps Arnold was the best be- 
loved, for his frank and generous nature and his capacity for draw- 
ing out the good points of all with whom he had to do, were alike 
irresistible. Friends he made everywhere, and those whose good 
fortune it was to know him best were the ones who liked him 
most. It happens to few men, dead at thirty, to be so sincerely 
mourned by so many personal friends and literary admirers, as 
received the news of his death, three years ago, ‘‘as the one great 
sorrow of their lives.” 

Versatility may perhaps be called the distinguishing mark of the 
class to which he belonged and which he so well represented. 
He was ready for all kinds of literary labor for which there was a 
demand, and he could excel inall. Tales, sketches, essays, 
poems, comic or satirical verse, editorials, art critiques, book re- 
views, jokes and pointed paragraphs, all flowed with equal facility 
from his pen. There was hardly a periodical in the city to which 
he did not contribute, one might almost say, so widely scattered 
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were his productions, and so different the characters of the pub- 
lications in which they appeared. Disregarding in this way the 
usual means for the making of a “ reputation,” and writing to 
please himself and be independent of the world, he was careless 
of the fate of his articles, which he sold to the most convenient 
purchaser, or gave away to his editorial friends. Despising all 
cant about about the “ nobleness of labor” he was yet industri- 
ous from necessity, and produced a vast amount of creditable 
literary work ; much of it of an ephemeral character, to be sure, 
“for in journalism, sufficient unto the day is the article thereof ;” 
—much of it of a trifling kind whose popularity still keeps it 
afloat in the newspapers, unaccredited to its author who never 
cared to claim it; and much, which in the permanent form in which 
his friend Winter has so tastefully presented it, will for a time, 
we hope a long time, endure. 

Successful as he was in other literary walks, it is for his poems 
and his humorous productions that he will be remembered, if remem- 
bered he is, by the generation which is to come. The severest 
critic cannot deny that he was a remarkably graceful versifier ; 
and to me he always seemed a poet. From the numberless vol- 
umes of ‘*poems” which, alas! are every day appearing, inflicting 
in that name upon a suffering world dreary doggerel, or ready 
rhyme may be, or even pleasant verse, it is a relief to turn to a 
book like his, and to recognize the genuine poetry inspired by 
“the divine fire of genius.” It is not magnificent, or grand, or 
lofty ; it is even wanting in that ‘* shaping spirit of imagination ” 
which we should like to find; but it is natural, it is graceful, it is 
sympathetic; few, I think, can read it without being reminded 
of some past experience, thought or aspiration of their own. 
For myself, I am never tired when at leisure, of reading over 
these poems, and of subjecting myself to their subtle fascination 
and almost indefinable attraction. Perhaps the uppermost sen- 
timent on leaving them is almost one of melancholy and of tender 
sorrow for the fate of the bright young spirit who produced them ; 
though this vein of sadness is rarely prominent and might escape 
the careless reader altogether. Our poet was no sickly senti- 
mentalist, but a man who believed in making the best of the 
world while he lived in it, and of looking on the bright side of 
men and of things. Yet there were doubtless times when he 
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felt, as many other men have felt before and since, that the sum 
of life was contained in the four lines which he calls ** An Auto- 
biography :” 






“I was born some time ago, but I know not why: 
I have lived,—I hardly know either how or where : 
Some time or another, I suppose, I shall die ; 

But where, how, or when, I neither know nor care !” 





A wrong idea might be formed of the man by one who knew 
him from his poems only, or rather from particular ones which 
might be selected, and on this account, as well as for want of 
space, I refrain from quoting by themselves some which I take to 
be his best, and can only offer a few brief verses in their place. 
‘** Laziness” never found a better expression than in the following 
little trifle under that name: 





“ My window curtain sweeps 
To and fro in the lazy breeze, 

As sea-weeds swing and sway in the deeps 
Of southern summer seas. 



















The lazy sunshine sleeps 
On the rose and snow of the apple trees, 
And lazy spring my spirit steeps 

In a lotos-dream of ease.” 


This, about ‘‘ Gold and Purple,” isa pretty fancy : 


¢ In this little, old-fashioned garden of mine, 
Poppies, and pinks, and pansies grow ; 
Yellow of gold and purple of wine 
Within their clustering blossoms glow ; 
And a purple ribbon is fluttering there, 
From tangled ringlets of golden hair. 





I love the pansies, poppies, and pinks, 
Their glistening eyes with the dewdrops wet : 
I love them,—but in the garden, methinks, 
There is something that I love better yet ; 
For a purple ribbon is fluttering there, 
From tangled tresses of golden hair.” 


And this, called ‘* Foul Weather,” is an example of his occa- 
sional mournful strain : 
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“ The rain upon the sodden grass, 
Is beating, beating, wearily ; 
Gray clouds of mist, like phantoms, pass, 
And the salt, wet wind wails drearily, 
And it bring to me, from the shore afar, 
The dirge of the surf on the outer bar. 


My heart, within my fevered breast, 
Is beating, beating wearily, 
And memory, with a sad unrest, 
Wails through its chambers drearily, 
Till I almost wish that the surf afar 
Were singing my dirge on the outer bar.” 


It was as “ McArone,” the wonderful war correspondent 
and irresistible humorist, however, that Arnold was best known; 
for his poems, though widely read and copied, were generally pub- 
lished anonymously, and so were not identified as belonging to 
him, or to any one man, by the majority of their readers. With 
the letters it was different, for every one who read them—and 
who did not ?—rightly judged the Chevalier McArone, whoever 
he was, to be a remarkably clever humorist ; and thus his as- 
sumed name came to be better known than his real one, as not 
infrequently happens. McArone began his career in the fall of 
1860 as the Italian war correspondent of Vanity Fair, burlesquing 
in this way the egotistical “letters from Italy” which Dumas 
was printing in his paper at Paris. The aim of these letters is to 
excite laughter by their preposterous absurdity and sublime ego- 
tism, and in this they are successful, rendering prominent as they 
do the characteristic idea of American humor—exaggeration. 
After “holding down a mine” at the battle of Farobanc, eating 
peanuts with Garibaldi at Caprera, drinking cocktails with Pius 
Ninth, blowing out of the water Francis II’s private war vessel 
at Olordi, and accomplishing numerous other impossible feats, 
McArone sets sail from Suampi, with a fleet provided by Louis 
Napoleon, and safely landing on the coast of Indiana, prepares 
to attend to our own little contest. As ubiquitous and omni- 
present as Beauregard himself, he is with all the different armies, 
and ranges about from Washington to Gnashville, as occasion 
may require ; everywhere familiar with the highest officials, who 
invariably seek his advice and for whom he plans all the success- 
ful battles and stratagems, and always oblivious of his own cool 
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conceit and lofty impudence. Yet beneath this chaff the reader 
can often detect the shrewd ideas and genuine beliefs of the wri- 
ter in regard tothe matters and things which he jests about. His 
“ Romance of the War,” which ran through ten weeks of Vanity 
Fair, leaving some one of its characters in a fearfully perilous 
position at the close of each week, from which he is duly res- 
cued at the beginning of the next, was perhaps as ludicrousa 
thing as the war produced, and has lost little of its point even 
now. The charm of his wit, as of his poetry and in fact of all 
he wrote, is its freedom and naturalness, and the absence of those 
cacographic absurdities which give such an air of constraint to 
the productions of several of our humorists. His humor was not 
forced, nor was he obliged to adopt a clumsy form of expression 
to help it through. Typographical wit has been so common of 
late, that it is relief to be freed from it occasionally, as in a case 
like this. 

“ Esse quam Videri”’ seems to me to have been the rule of 
Arnold’s life, as shown by his writings and actions ; and this ina 
measure explains the remarkable hold which he had upon the af- 
fections of his friends, and the belief which they all so firmly 
cherish that he was a far greater man than the works he left 
would indicate. He was genuine in every way. All who were 
about him knew it. Most who read his works must feelit. And 
a genuine man is a thing so rare that when found he may well be 
admired. In all that he did he was simple, natural, like himself. 
He had high aspirations, as every man ‘not hopelessly imbruted 
like the clod” must have, but he worked in a quiet way, trying to 
deserve rather than to acquire, and for literary fame and reputa- 
tion as commonly gained he entertained a cordial contempt. 
He would hardly have been a stand man at college,—if it is possi- 
ble to conceive of a nature like his submitting to college rules 
and regulations at all, for he never went to school,—nor would he 
on the other hand have been a prize man of any sort, unless may 
be by chance. It may even be doubted if he would have been 
very popular in the college sense, for he hated commonplace, 
once and always, and in college society he would perhaps have 
found more to satirize than to enjoy. Conventionalities, too, 
were irksome to his free and independent spirit, and on this account 
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he was no doubt often misunderstood by people of the stricter 
sort, and by those—and their number is not few—who were 
wanting in a sense of the ludicrous. 

But among his fellows in New York—that little band which 
death has so relentlessly thinned—no man was better beloved ; 
among literary men everywhere no one received a warmer welcome. 
His misfortunes did not affect his outward gayety, for ‘his sad- 
ness was for himself ; his cheerfulness was for others.” He was 
merry and light-hearted before his friends, whatever happened. 
He had a kind look and a pleasant word for all, In talent versa- 
tile, in manner accomplished, in character noble, generous, and 
good, George Arnold was a man of no common order, a man 
whose like will not soon come again. The future may perhaps 
forget him, but hosts of friends who knew him but to love him 
will long keep his memory green. 


POT BOILERS. 


HE somewhat singular fact that most men prefer to be 

thought witty rather than wise, has been often remarked upon, 
and can hardly fail to escape the notice even of superficial obser- 
vers of human character. A man will resent the idea that he is 
unable to see through a joke or appreciate a humorous remark, 
who will pass unnoticed the most direct charges against his 
knowledge, judgment or sagacity. Perhaps one explanation is, 
that his claim to the possession of these latter qualities is capable 
of direct demonstration, while his ability to enjoy things witty or 
ludicrous is not to be established by argument. Then, too, this 
ability is more often regarded as the direct gift of nature, while 
those more practical qualities are looked upon in the light of ac- 
quisitions ; and, by an odd contradiction, men are apt to rate at a 
higher value their natural endowments, than the accomplishments 
won by their own personal exertions. 

No exact or satisfactory definition of the two qualities called wit 
and humor has ever yet been discovered. They are by nature 
indefinable, and this, with their being often combined together, 
has confused people’s ideas, and given rise to the impression that 
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the two words are, after all, synonymous, and representative of 
but a single notion. Without doubt it is difficult or impossible 
to distinguish which quality is the ruling one in the many cases 
where both are combined ; to determine absolutely whether the 
witty or the humorous element predominates ; yet it is easy to 
show by example that the two things are in essence entirely dis- 
tinct from each other. Wit is more common and more often 
appreciated than humor. Women are often witty, and even 
children can enjoy a bright remark ; but children want the humor- 
ous sense altogether, and women are endowed with it but slightly 
in the rare cases where they possess it at all. The number of 
men, too, utterly incapable of appreciating the humorous side of 
life, is surprisingly large, though we are told it is less now than 
formerly. It is terrible to notice the stolid composure with which 
such witness the most ludicrous incidents, or receive the drollest 
narrations. Nothing adds such a zest to the enjoyment of humor 
as sympathy, and nothing is so disagreeable to a humorous man 
as to have his own or another’s broadly comical sayings fall upon 
unsympathizing ears. It is not simply the dislike of having his 
effort unappreciated that vexes him—for a man is conscious of 
that feeling after every unmerited failure ;—it is rather a senti- 
ment of disgust and contemptuous pity that such beings can exist 
_ at all and remain unconscious of the pleasantest side of life. 
The absence of the humorous sense does not necessarily imply 
stupidity, since wit may exist independently of it, and very often 
does so exist—quite notably in the case of women, as remarked 
before. A mind unable to comprehend any species of joke, how- 
ever; unable to be moved by the most brilliant sally or the sharp- 
est retort ; unable to detect satire or sarcasm; unable to grasp at 
the same instant the double ideas which certain words or actions 
suggest, may not unreasonably be called dull. The one pos- 
sessed of it may be wise, learned, profound, but he can never 
become an agreeable companion to those differently constituted. 
If he recognizes and accepts his own condition, his lack of ap- 
preciation, although exceedingly disagreeable, for the reason before 
given, may be pardoned him, as being beyond his control. But 
if, as is too often the case, he not only does not recognize his 
condition but actually conceives that he is capable of sustaining 
actively the character of a wit or humorist, he becomes so su- 
perlatively exasperating as to be altogether unendurable. 
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The mournfulness of his mirth, the solemnity of his jests, the 
laboriousness of his wit, are horrible. He expects us to be 
amused with the very ghosts and skeletons of jokes, the ghastly 
simulacra of things comic and humorous. He mistakes abuse 
for satire, and slander for sarcasm. He thinks that cacography 
must of itself be funny, and a new meaning, wrenched from a 
word by the aid of parentheses, italics and capital letters, the 
acme of refined and subtle wit. He drags up from deserved 
oblivion the most aged and threadbare puns, and presents them 
with the air of one who had done the world service. And he 
takes for applause the contemptuous jeers which his inane and 
vapid displays elicit from those who are so unfortunate as to wit- 
ness them. 

The same principle which causes deaf people, while conversing 
with others, to shout at the top of their voices, has its effect upon 
him, and induces the conviction that most of his smart sayings 
are beyond the depth of other people and so need explanation ! 
If we considered him disagreeable when passive, for his lack of 
appreciation, and unendurable when active, for his presumption, 
what shall we call the feeling which rises within us when he 
dares to offer “‘ explanations ” of his empty comicalities? Surely 
the force of impudence can no further go. The sublimity of 
his conceit is now ridiculous, and we laugh ; so that, in a certain 
sense he does become an exceedingly humorous character, after 
all. The temptation to explaina joke, however, is sometimes 
so great that it is yielded to by those who really know better, and 
who appreciate its absurdity in the case of others. For such to 
be detected in the act which their consciences condemn, is humil- 
iating in the extreme; and no tendency should be more sharply 
guarded against than the one in question. 

That man is most sincerely to be pitied, who, by some chance 
sally or other gaining a reputation for “ being funny,” allows him- 
self to be dragged into some position or office which only a 
“funny man” can satisfactorily fill. His circumstances are most 
embarrassing. The sensation that “something funny” is ex- 
pected from one, that a certain quantity of * wit and humor” 
must be forthcoming, is disheartening in the extreme. No mat- 
ter how witty a man may really be, the feeling that he is obliged 
to say “something smart” is inexpressibly irksome. When a 
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man, however, who is conscious of his own deficiencies in this 
respect, is impressed with this belief, his condition is truly 
deplorabie. It is all in vain that he disclaims the character 
of a wit or humorist, that he relates how he accepted his position 
on the express stipulation that no jokes were to be expected, that 
he announces at the outset that there will be nothing funny about 
his performance. His auditors persist in regarding this as in 
itself a prefatory witticism, and lean forward with the same restless 
expectancy for the good things which are to follow. If they find 
them not, they are utterly merciless. The man is sullenly con- 
demned without a dissenting voice. Of all uncharitable assem- 
blages, that which expects to be amused and is not, is the most so. 
That they had no right thus to expect, is not to the purpose, 
They did expect and were disappointed—and so without a word 
they turn upon the ofttimes innocent offender and rend him limb 
from limb. So we say to the man who is urged to be class-his- 
torian, or jubilee-orator, or comic-editor, or to accept any position 
which presupposes on his part abundant fun and ready-wit, Do not 
be deceived by any asseverations that from you ‘ nothing very 
funny ” will be expected, or think that a disclaimer on your part 
will release you from catering acceptably to the public appetite. 
They will expect what is “customary,” and woe betide you if you 
fail to satisfy the cravings of their insatiate maw ! 

Weare not sure that laughing has any necessary connection 
with the enjoyment of a good thing in the comic way, for every 
one laughs at times, and the most stupid people are apt to surpass 
all others in this respect. Still it is pleasant to note some out- 
ward manifestation that a joke is appreciated, and laughter is 
undoubtedly the medium through which most men indicate their 
enjoyment of the bright or ludicrous. The assertion that none 
but an honest man can laugh freely and heartily doubtless deserves 
some qualifications, yet it is certain that much can be told by a 
close observation of the different ways in which men give out- 
ward expression to their mirth. Some laughter is false and hol- 
low ; some is genuine and sympathetic. Some men laugh with 
their eyes or with their facial muscles, while they utter no loud 
sound ; others fairly bellow their delight, while their faces are as 
impassive as masks ; others still, occupy a middle ground between 
these two, and “ laugh all over,” as it is said. 


. 
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We think that people laugh too much, while they really enjoy 
laughable things too little. In other words, there is an immense 
amount of laughter that is altogether meaningless. Man is said 
to be the only animal which laughs and weeps, not because no 
other animal can go through these operations,—for the hyena 
does both quite naturally,—but because man alone is conscious of 
the sentiments which cause them. Your mechanical laugher 
may be quite an agreeable person—until you find him out, and 
notice how your own or another’s most stupid remarks are re- 
warded with the same amount of merriment which greets the 
best jokes that you may originate or repeat; then you cast him 
off in disgust. Quite likely too, your experience causes you to 
set a higher value upon the companionship of the less uproarious 
individual, who judges with a little more discrimination of the 
place “ where the laugh comes in;” and who sympathizes with 
you in the belief, that of the many minor miseries incidental to 
our present terrestrial abode, not the least harassing is that which 


results from what the Scripture aptly likens to the crackling of 
thorns under a pot. 


CAPITAL CRIMES. 


GREAT many worthy and intelligent men, and a great many 

men who are neither worthy nor intelligent, deserve to be called 
to summary account for the brutal assaults they are making upon 
the language, by their habitual misuse of capital letters. It is no 
light thing to pervert the public taste, even in regard to a matter so 
little considered as the present, and those who, through inexcusa- 
ble ignorance or carelessness, are guilty of it, deserve quite as 
thorough a condemnation as the verbal trespassers who fare so 
badly at the hands of Alford, Moon and Gould. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the regulation of such things is a part of the duty 
of the printer, rather than the writer, and may be safely left to his 
discretion. This is apparently the common opinion, however, 
and the number of manuscript barbarities which the compositor 
and proof-reader keep from seeing the light must be beyond com- 
putation ; while at the same time it is undeniable that they are 
apt ofttimes to add blunders of their own. 
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There are errors of commission, and there are errors of omis- 
sion, in the use of capital letters, but the former are far more 
numerous. There are too many capitals employed. They rise 
up at every point to offend the eye and distract the mind. And 
without doubt the mistakes in the opposite direction are often due 
to the disgust which their too frequent appearance excites. Ex- 
tremes are to be avoided, but of the two, that which is too 
sparing in the use of capitals is least to be censured. Certain 
rules, to be sure, are agreed to with substantial unanimity ;—such 
as those in regard to the first word after a full stop, the first word 
of a verse, names of persons and places, “the pronoun I, and 
the interjection O ”;—but beyond this there is the greatest diver- 
sity of opinion, and everyone judges for himself what words are 
sufficiently ‘“‘important” to be headed with a capital. The 
German practice of beginning all substantives with capitals and 
all adjectives with small letters, has the merit of simplicity, but 
nothing else can be said in its favor. Its influence may be traced 
in the superabundant capitals of old English books,—so far at 
least as nouns are concerned,—and even in the writings of certain 
modern authors who imitate German thought and expression. 

Some people seem incapable of comprehending the fact that 
the same word may be indicated in different ways, according to its 
change in meaning or position. Printers, especially, fall into the 
habit of capitalizing, on all occasions, certain words which should 
sometimes be made to commence with small letters. Such words, 
in the present locality, for instance, are: college, senior, junior, 
sophomore, freshman, society, faculty, committee, class, chapel, 
commencement, exercises, exhibition, officer, orator, professor, 
poet, president, secretary, university, and many others, No prin- 
ter who does much college work ever fails of beginning the above 
with the big letters, for the simple reason that they are employed 
in most of the copy set before him, and in cases where this is 
not so, he judges it to be an oversight of the writer, and follows 
out his “rule” as usual. ‘* Yale College ” we would indicate as 
here, but there is no reason why the word “ college ”—whether 
substantive or adjective, whether applied to our own or another 
institution—should always begin with a big C. So of the classes, 
it is better to employ only the small letters in designating them, 
at least in outside writing. In that intended for college eyes 
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alone, it is perhaps well enough to make the class idea more 
prominent. Our own usage is to capitalize the words distinctive 
of class only when they are substantives. Thus, we write of a 
Sophomore who disliked sophomore mathematics, and so on. 
These class designations, however, deserve to be honored with 
capitals more than do any of the others cited in our list; most of 
which, in ordinary print, are best introduced by the small letters. 
A writer who indicates them otherwise would find it difficult to 
offer any particular reason for his action, if one were required of 
him. The example set by the college catalogue, in capitalizing 
most of the words we have referred to, has doubtless exerted an 
undue influence in the wrong direction, for the reason before 
given, that people do not distinguish that what may be appropriate 
for a catalogue or a special treatise, may be in very bad taste for 
ordinary printed productions. 

In one respect we think the usage of those who are authorities 
in this matter may be improved upon; or rather we favor the 
direction in which this usage is plainly tending. We refer to 
the derivatives from proper names, which are written without 
capital initials. Prussic, philippic, damask, bayonet, cashmere, 
china, galvanic, japan (verb), are familiar examples in common 
use. Many more deserve to be added totheir number. We see 
no reason why such words, which have really no local or personal 
significance, should be distinguished from those of different and 
more logical derivation. ‘The names burgundy, champagne, hock, 
madeira, port, sherry, as applied to wines, do not convey any very 
definite idea of locality, nor does bourbon excite any vivid reflec- 
tions concerning a royal race. The murderer, who “ burkes” 
his victim, hardly has in mind the name of the miserable Irish- 
man whose example he follows, nor does the wielder of the bowie 
knife think often of the brave colonel who invented it. What 
direct connection have roman candles and greek fire with the two 
nations of classic times? How much brummagem jewelry is 
believed to come from Birmingham? What daguerreotyper ever 
considered himself under obligations to M. Daguerre? Who 
thinks of italic letters as coming from Italy? Surely, when the 
idea of place or person has become swallowed up and is wholly 
disconnected from the word, there can be no excuse for using a 
capital initial to render prominent an unimportant derivation. 

The reference to italics suggests the propriety of saying a little 
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also in regard to them. Their employment is to be deprecated 
as a matter of course. Nothing more plainly indicates the weak 
and unpractised writer than a profusion of italic letters. Here, 
too, the printer keeps back much from the public eye, and, what 
is more, he never adds any embellishments of his own; he never 
uses italics unless ordered to. A writer whose only mode of 
expressing emphasis is in the use of peculiar type, must certainly 
be in a bad way ; when his sole dependence for rhetorical effect is 
an abundance of italics, capital letters and exclamation points, he 
may be pronounced beyond hope altogether. Yet, when spar- 
ingly used, italics are of great utility in making sharper contrasts 
than would otherwise be possible ; and they are almost indispen- 
sable in indicating foreign words and phrases, titles of newspapers, 
etc. Quotation marks, to be sure, may be occasionally employed 
in such cases, and are sometimes even preferable to italics. To 
decide correctly between the two in any given instance requires 
taste and discrimination. Small capitals are a shade worse than 
italics, and should be banished altogether ; while entire words in 
capitals are monstrosities which few care to place before the public. 

Correctness and elegance in the employment of capital letters 
can be gained by close observation and long experience only. 
Yet “the rules” should be mastered at the outset, and first of 
all that most important rule which includes the rest—simplicity. 
As in punctuation the less points, so here the less capital and 
italic letters you employ, other things being equal, the better. 
Nothing is so pleasing to the discriminating eye as uniformity on 
the printed page. This uniformity capital letters, italics, and 
the more prominent marks of punctuation, disturb and destroy. 
The presumption is therefore against them. No one should allow 
himself to use them without the consciousness of being able to 
defend his action, if necessary, with sufficient reason. Then all 
would be well. 

Great writers may of course be mentioned who have appar- 
ently set up rules of their own in respect to these matters. 
Dickens perhaps goes to as great lengths as anyone, and purposely 
makes most ludicrous combinations ; while Carlyle’s employment 
of capitals is as vague and unsatisfactory as are many of his ideas 
themselves. These, however, must be taken for what they are 
worth. They are simply the foibles of genius: things which the 
uninspired many may excuse but should not attempt to imitate. 
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VELOCIPEDE. 


Oh, city fathers, hear my prayer! 
I’m but a student, yet give heed ; 

And as you hope for mercy, spare ; 
Don’t, do n’t outlaw Velocipede ! 


Why banish him? He does no harm 
To any one,—indeed, indeed, 

I know the timid feel alarm 
And hatred for Velocipede ; 


But yet I say he harms them not, 
Their fancy "t is which seems to need 

Repression, for it makes them plot 
And lie against Velocipede. 


They fancy riders cannot steer, 
And cannot safely move with speed, 
And so they feign a foolish fear, 
Whene’er comes up Velocipede. 


Don’t believe the stories that they tell 
Of accident or foul misdeed ; 

The Fournal’s * horse” long since got well, 
Uninjured by Velocipede. 


°T is envy simply that’s at work : 
The one who must on foot proceed 

Feels jealous, when with artful quirk 
Another rides Velocipede, 


Some, too, there are who hate all fun, 
Who count all sport of ill the seed ; 

And such judge that the Evil One 
Himself devised Velocipede. 


But those who believe in life, and joy, 
And jollity, must fain concede 
The many virtues of this toy 
We fondly call Velocipede. 


So let him have the right of way. 
The sidewalks he will not impede, 
Nor force the footmen to delay 
Their steps for him, Velocipede. 
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Or if from Chapel, State, and Church 
You order him, we are agreed, 

If, leaving these streets in the lurch, 
Elsewhere may roam Velocipede. 


Now, city fathers, hear my prayer ! 
I’m but a student, yet give heed 

To my poor words, and spare, oh, spare ! 
My only love, Velocipede ! 


THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


‘¢ THE three learned professions” is a phrase which is gradually 

losing its significance, and it must before a great while become 
obsolete altogether. Clergymen, doctors, and lawyers cannot 
much ‘longer restrict to themselves the title of ‘ professional 
men,” nor retain their old-time influence over human thought and 
action. The loss of authority in the first mentioned class is most 
noticeable and striking, but it may without difficulty be detected 
in the other two classes also. It is the natural and necessary 
result of increased civilization, diffused intelligence, and the pop- 
ular habits of self-reliance and individuality which follow therefrom, 
Men learning to think for themselves will not accept unquestioned 
the conclusions of others, nor will they hold in awe that wisdom 
which they themselves are capable of estimating. The tendency 
is most marked in our own country, where the democratic idea is 
given full sweep, and everyone—at least in theory—has a direct 
interest in the right management of public affairs. Everyone 
reads, also, and his newspaper is to many a man a very Delphic 
oracle, whose inspired decrees are not to be disregarded. It is in 
respect to this wonderful phenomenon of the times that we are 
about to write. 

While “the three learned professions” are as old as civiliza- 
tion itself, the profession of journalism has hardly existed for a 
generation, and is now for the first time beginning to obtain a 
recognition of its claims. That it must shortly be acknowledged 
as the equal in all respects of those others, cannot be doubted. 
Young as it is, it has already done more to impair their authority 
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and dignity than all other causes combined. It is even now more 
influential than either of them, and the future which lies before 
it is brilliant and glorious. It is, too, the most comprehensive of 
professions, for it may be said to embrace all others within itself. 
The newspaper instructs men in theology, medicine and law. It 
guides and directs all their energies in all paths of human activity. 
Of what infinite importance then, that those who conduct it be 
fitted for their positions ; and how just the claim that those who 
are thus fitted be awarded equal social rank and professional con- 
sideration with those who follow a less arduous if more venerable 
calling. While it may be truly said that no other profession 
requires from aman so many and so varied accomplishments, and 
that no possible kind of knowledge can well fail at times of serv- 
ing the journalist in good stead, yet it is possible to consider some 
prominent qualities which are absolutely essential to journalistic 
success. 

‘ At the outset it may be remarked that the editor, like the poet, 
isborn, not made. For this profession, more than for any other, 
may certain innate qualifications be declared indispensable. 
Whatever may be the case elsewhere, no amount of drill and 
practice can here supply a want of the proper natural endowments. 
If obliged to decide upon any single one as the distinguishing 
characteristic of a genuine journalist, we should say it is the in- 
stinctive ability to accurately comprehend and so to satisfy the 
tastes of the persons he addresses. In this power of satisfying 
in advance the requirements of its readers, the London Saturday 
Review is of all others the model journal; but its late editor, whose 
tact and good judgment made it what it is, rarely contributed a 
line of his own. No idea can be further from the truth than that 
a good writer is necessarily a good journalist, and the reverse. 
The case cited, where a most excellent editor wrote nothing 
whatever, is perhaps an extreme one, but it is none the less valu- 
able as an illustration of the fact that the journalist manifests his 
ability by the skill with which he selects or rejects the writings at 
his disposal, whether produced by himself or not. He must be 
able to distinguish what writing is, in a journalistic sense, “ avail- 
able.” Whether he himself is capable of producing it or not, has 
no direct connection with the question. 

In journalism there is no such thing as “‘ good writing,” in an 
absolute sense. An indispensable requisite to such writing, how- 
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ever, is that it be interesting. This word “interesting ” may 
have innumerable meanings. What excites interest to-day may 
fall flat to-morrow : what delights one set of readers may disgust 
another, and so on. It is for the journalist to discover in what 
the people are interested,—if we may say so, even before they 
know themselves ; to estimate the extent of their interest ; and 
to judge the exact form in which the information they desire will 
be most highly relished. He must know how far the essential 
interest of an article will overbalance defects in expression, and 
how far elegant rhetoric or sensational force will cover up empti- 
ness of subject matter. It is not intended, by the foregoing, to 
imply that the journalist must slavishly follow out the ideas of 
those whom he addresses, or anything of the sort. He may be 
as independent as you please. But there are certain ways, by 
which men may be approached, argued with, and influenced, which 
can never be disregarded by one who would be in any sense a 
public teacher or leader of opinion. So much, then, by way of 
amplification of what we take to be the essential idea of journal- 
ism. 

The existence of this journalistic sense being presupposed, 
many other qualifications, almost as necessary, at once suggest 
themselves ; though perhaps most of them are really compre- 
hended indirectly under the main idea. As already implied, the 
journalist must be possessed, as it were, of universal knowledge. 
With history and geography—especially those of his own country 
—he must be thoroughly acquainted. Politics and_ political 
economy he must be well versed in. In orthography he must 
of course be approximately perfect. His ideas in regard to punc- 
tuation and capital letters must be correct and tasteful. He must 
comprehend the philosophy of the typographic art, and understand 
fully the mechanical details which it embraces. He must have a 
reading acquaintance with the two prevailing languages of the 
Continent ; and should comprehend enough of the classic tongues 
to be able not to quote them. He must appreciate the value of 
time and space, and write with brevity and point. He must be 
versatile, quick, energetic, untiring ; ready for all emergencies ; 
daunted by no defeats ; prepared as Mr. Greeley has it, to do two 
days’ work every working day of the year. 

That no schools for instruction in this most difficult and im- 
portant profession have yet been established, is accounted for, 
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perhaps, by the fact that, as a profession, it is only just getting 
to be recognized ; but we are inclined to think that such schools 
would be of no great utility if established. The culture whicha 
college training almost necessarily brings, is of value to the jour- 
nalist, as it is to everyone else, who accepts it at its proper worth. 
So far, however, are the modes of thought and action which col- 
lege life breeds and fosters from encouraging journalistic aptitudes, 
that they tend most directly to suppress and destroy them alto- 
gether. A college man becomes a journalist in spite of rather 
than on account of his college training. Nothing but a strong 
will and a pronounced individuality can enable him to resist the 
tremendous pressure which the whole college system brings to 
bear against the cultivation of the journalistic sense. It is pretty 
well established, for instance that oratory is inimical to journalism, 
or, in other words, that a “‘ good speaker” cannot be a “ good 
writer,” in the journalistic view. Yet a person of any literary 
pretensions who refrains from entering into prize debate is a char- 
acter unheard of among us: while the habitual frequenters—if 
there are any—of the so-called literary societies, who from an odd 
sense of duty, make a practice of encouraging that inane gab 
called extemporaneous speaking, are held up as very models for 
our imitation. In the matter of writing, too, the case is almost 
as bad. Instead of encouraging tact and discrimination, by allow- 
ing a writer to treat of themes which interest him, or in regard 
to which he may be exceptionally well informed, by rewarding a 
written production according to its present interest, and appro- 
priateness to passing circumstances,—instead of this, custom sets 
certain ‘* subjects for composition” before him, and orders him 
to “write something” in regard to them. And so comes the 
habit of relying upon others’ judgment, and retailing others’ ideas, 
and forgetting the distinction between words and thoughts. That 
the system may be useful and necessary we neither assert or deny. 
We only say that it impairs and destroys the journalistic sense. 

It is noticeable that some of the most eminent journalists have 
commenced life as printers, yet we do not believe that the skilful 
management of the compositor’s stick is an essential prerequisite 
to the successful driving of the editorial quill. At the same time 
it is undeniable that the habits and experience acquired before the 
case are of great value to the one who is afterwards a journalist, 
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and that, as remarked before, at least a theoretical knowledge of 
the mechanical requirements of the journalistic art is indispensable. 
No one but an editor can fully appreciate the exquisite absurdity 
of the common conceit which induces every man to believe that 
he can “run a newspaper.” Every man thinks so, not because 
he over-estimates his own abilities, but rather because he judges the 
task to be an essentially easy one! Surely these are days of 
ignorance indeed ! 

The country contains too many newspapers, and too many 
‘“* newspaper men” who are in no good sense journalists. 
Yet the discredit these latter bring upon the profession cannot 
prevent its recognition, nor can the number of the former 
do more than at the most retard the growth of what are to be the 
great journals of the future. It is plain that these are to be 
the leaders of thought, the holders of power and influence. No 
man need have higher ambition than that of one day being admit- 
ted to a share in their direction. No man who has such aspiration 
can well think too often of the great requirements which will be 
demanded of him. A generation hence, unless we greatly err, 
that man of to-day who, possessing an aptitude for journalism, 
chooses for his life work some more venerable profession, will be 
pointed at as one blind to the signs of his times; who foolishly 
preferred a “‘ respectable” pittance to a share in the great Fourth 
Estate. 


MINOR TOPICS. 


With the cry of delight which has arisen on all sides over the provis- 
ional abolishment at Columbia College of what is known as “ the marking 
system,” we confess that we have no sort ofsympathy. The idea of treat- 
ing the average American collegian as if he were a man longing for improve- 
ment, rather than a boy bent on shirking every possible duty, seems to us an 
absurdity, pure andsimple. But if the idea is to be favored let it be carried 
out to its ultimate results, and let the sole condition for graduation be a four 
years’ residence at the university town and an attendance upon a certain 
proportion of the recitations and lectures. Consistency can be claimed 
for such a course, if nothing else. But this stopping half-way and substi- 
tuting one kind of marks for another, this exchanging daily examinations 
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for those at longer intervals, indicates no radical change in the belief that 
boys are to be treated as boys, after all, It does, however, imply a faith 
in their general desire for knowledge, and in the efficacy of formal “‘ exam- 
jnations ”—a faith which we do not possess. On the contrary, we think 
“ examinations ” are the greatest curse of the whole college system,—even in 
their mildest form. We wish they could be done away with altogether, and 
man’s “‘ stand ” decided by his recitations simply. Without doubt, fraud 
and cheating and all manner of dishonesty flourish in the recitation room, 
but that they prevail there more than in the examination hall we do not 
believe. Without doubt, recitation “ marks” are often unfairly given, 
but that their “‘ average ” more nearly represents the comparative scholar- 
ship of different men, than the single ‘‘ mark ” of a decisive examination, 
we are firmly convinced. It is absurd to suppose that any possible system 
of “marks” can absolutely indicate a man’s knowledge or attainments, 
but those given for daily recitations certainly make the nearest approach 
toit. ‘ Examinations” are a fraud, a humbug, a delusion and a snare. 
They demand a kind of work known as “‘ cramming,” than which nothing 
can be more destructive to right habits of study. They stimulate the 
craft and ingenuity of the unprincipled for the discovery of new and ap- 
proved modes of cheating and deception, by offering an enormous premium 
for rascality and laziness. They depend largely upon luck and chance. 
And they prove almost nothing. As things now are with us, a man who 
works honestly during term-time can acquire “ stand” enough to be inde- 
pendent of examinations, and to such a one, therefore, the ‘‘ examination 
system ” is still endurable, though he longs for its abolishment. But until 
the arrival of the distant age when the boys no longer come to college, 
and the men who frequent the universities can be allowed to govern them- 
selves, we sincerely trust that the faculty of conservative Old Yale, will not 
be led by the shrieks of outside reformers, or the noisy clamors of under- 
graduates, to exalt into undue prominence that sum of iniquities, the 
formal examination. 


We admire the firm front with which our faculty meet the constant 
assaults of the “ practical ” educators, who demand “‘ optional ” courses, 
and “ university” discipline. We trust that Prof. Hadley expressed their 
sentiments in his speech at the Boston reunion. We ourselves are so old 
fogy-ish in our notions as to believe that the amount of Latin and Greek 
required in college should be increased rather than diminished : increased 
so much that, as Prof, Porter says in an excellent article in the New 
Englander, ponies would be rendered absolutely useless, and lexicons 
would have to be resorted to instead. We do not propose to discuss so 
original a theme as the comparative value of the discipline derived from 
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the classics, the modern languages, mathematics, and the so-called ** prac- 
tical” studies. It is sufficient that valuable discipline is confessedly 
derived from each and all. The point which we have to make in favor 
of Latin and Greek is that they possess an advantage over other studies in 
their capacity for being forced into a man whether he will or not. A 
man may skin through mathematics, and listen to a hundred recitations in 
similar studies, without getting a single idea drilled into his head. But 
spite of all the skinning and ponying he may resort to, he cannot recite or 
attend recitations in the classics without learning more or less in regard to 
them, and so gaining discipline in the process. This strikes us as being 
the irresistible argument in their favor. Looking as we do upon the 
average collegian as a being determined to learn as little as possible, we 
may well prize those few means of culture and discipline, which can be 
profitably choked down his throat, and which cannot fail to benefit him, 
whatever be his efforts to the contrary. 


We are glad to understand that the college authorities are to publish 
this year another financial statement similar to the pamphlet, “ Yale in 
1868,” issued last summer, and we hope they will think it worth while to 
tell us exactly what is done with the eight dollar society tax, so-called, 
which they collect from each undergraduate, in the name of “ Linonia” 
or *‘ Brothers.” Doubtless most goes in support of the libraries and read- 
ing room, but we should like to know how much this “ most ”’ is, and 
how large an amount is annually wasted in “ running” the so-called socie- 
ties, And if the amount proves to be considerable, as we think it must, 
we should then like to have some one offer a rational excuse for this reck- 
less squandering of money. We repeat the old, old question, why in 
the name of common sense cannot the doors of these two defunct insti- 
tutions be locked up forever? Why should the dreary and expensive 
farce of “* make believe ” be persisted in any longer? Why should all 
college pay the expenses of an odd dozen or so of men who occasionally 
lounge up to the halls on Wednesday evenings and “ help sustain the 
exercises”? If the $4000 raised every year in the name of these societies 
was all expended upon the libraries and reading room, these latter institu- 
tions would be greatly improved, and every man in college would be 
benefitted. We believe that Prof. Northrop oversees the Brothers treas- 
ury, and Mr. Fitch that of the other one. Can they, can anyone, inform 
us why a dollar of the amount demanded for books and papers, should 
be expended for galvanic experiments in the vicinity of Alumni Hall? 


A bit of secret history, which has come to our knowledge since the 
publication of the sketch of ‘* Old Yale Periodicals” in No. 296, may be 
worth relating at this time. The Yale Review was secretly edited 
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and published by five Juniors of the class of ’59, and printed by More- 
house & Taylor. Its energies were, as before stated, chiefly devoted to 
slashing the Lrr. and its writers, which latter journal was then printed by 
T. J. Stafford. ‘Three of the five Review editors were chosen upon the 
Lir. Board of ’59, and at the initiation supper heard themselves roundly 
reviled by the ’58 Lrr. men, and very likely joined in with them in rep- 
robating the “scandalous attacks of the scurrilous Yale Review.” Owing 
to dissatisfaction with Mr. Stafford, the attempt had been made before 
this to engage Messrs. Morehouse & Taylor as Lit. printers, but it was 
not successful until June, 1858, when the new board took control, and, 
from being already favorably known to the printers as Review editors, were 
able to strike a bargain. Four numbers of the Review had appeared 
while the Lr. was in the hands of ’58, and thereafter it was naturally 
never heard of more; though the ’59 Lit. editors occasionally raised 
some enquiry about it—to keep up the mystery, we presume. 


When Mr. Stafford left off printing the Lrr., in May, 1858, he had a 
nominal debt against it of $1500, which had been many years accumula- 
ting, and which was then and there “repudiated.” This incident he 
often relates, and mentions the amount above stated as a ‘‘ total loss.’’ 
We have it on good authority, however, that the profit from the very 
high prices which he exacted, during the fifteen years the Lrr. was printed 
by him, much more than overbalanced the “loss” occasioned by the 
repudiation of his nominal “ debt,” in 1858, when the Lit. went into 
other and better hands, The arrangement with the present printers has 
always been, that each board pays for the nine numbers which it issues. 
Under this system there never has been, and never can be, a traditional 
“debt.” The individual members of each board must share its losses 
among themselves, if losses there are, and cheat neither the printers nor 
their successors in office. This is as it should be. Mr. Stafford charged 
an exorbitant price for his work, and what he could not collect marked 
down asa “debt.” Messrs. Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, being sure of 
their pay, demand only a fair remuneration for their services. 


A complimentary notice of the Lrr. printers, in the supplement to our 
last number, has elicited a reply from the Green Room, which remarks, in 
behalf of Messrs. Benham & Son, that it has ‘‘ never heard of ill-treat- 
ment to student patrons received at the hands of its printers, or any dis- 
regard for their wishes.” This seems a little remarkable, but since—for 
we of course accept the Green Room’s word—it is a fact, we have no 
doubt that the conductors of the sheet will thank us for drawing their at- 
tention to a couple of cases which have been brought to our notice since 
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the last Lrr was issued, and which fully justify the strictures they complain 
of,—so far at least as the city printing office is concerned. The first is in 
regard to the tickets for Junior Promenade, which were printed in a style 
entirely different from that ordered by the committee, which consequently 
the committee refused to accept, but which they were forced to pay full 
price for, as if all had been satisfactory. The other case concerns 
the bills-of-fare of the recent Lrr. supper, which were printed in utter 
disregard of the minute and explicit directions given in reference to them, 
and at a cost nearly double that agreed upon. We cite these in- 
stances because they are fresh, not because plenty of similar ones do not 
occur to us. Perhaps the Green Room may consider this sort of thing all 
fair and honorable and courteous and decent, and doubtless Messrs. Ben- 
ham & Son have tried it long enough to assure themselves that it does n’t 
perceptibly diminish their patronage,—for the students change constantly, 
and those who are imposed upon rarely take the trouble to make public 
their grievances, We, however, have improved the opportunity and gained 
the small but only possible satisfaction of letting others know the facts. 
And it was simply in the interest of justice and fair play that we recom- 
mended our own printers so heartily in last month’s magazine. 


We have been questioned so often in regard to the Lar.’s ‘‘ second 
issue” in 1864, that we may be excused for detailing at this time the 
circumstances of the famous quarrel, and commenting briefly upon the 
points involved. Three of the editors from ’64—Messrs. Borden, Miller 
(Chairman), and Merriam—were members of Skull and Bones; the 
other two—Messrs. Darling and Gregory—were neutrals. Mr. Darling 
had charge of the number for February, 1864, and in the leading article 
—entitled ‘‘Collegial Ingenuity”—made an indirect attack upon the 
society, by denouncing the means of securing election thereto, as employed 
in the case of—as he claimed—a purely suppositious individual. The 
Bones editors,—a majority of the board, it will be observed,—as soon as 
they became aware of the nature of the article, seized upon the edition, 
and ordered Mr. Darling to furnish another article of equal length to replace 
the objectionable leader. This he refused to do, and called upon the 
class for help. The class duly assembled and ordered the three editors to 
give up the magazines within a specified time, and on their failure to do 
this, declared them to be no longer editors, and elected Messrs. Peck, 
Whitney, and Williams (neutrals) to take their places. These three, in 
conjunction with Darling and Gregory, proceeded to reissue the February 
Lir., “ Collegial Ingenuity ” and all, and duly put forth the March and 
April numbers, with the latter of which their term of office of course expired. 
It is these three numbers which make up what we have termed the “‘ second 
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issue.” The Bones editors meanwhile issued the February number, as 
prepared by Darling, but with a defence of their action inserted in the 
place of “Collegial Ingenuity,” and duly published the two remaining num- 
bers of their term, which were, of course, entirely distinct from those is- 
sued by the pseudo-editors, The names of the two seceding editors were 
retained in the heading all along as if nothing had happened. There were, 
then, three varieties of the February Lir. in 1864; the “suppressed ” 
number which contained the sinning article and the names of the five original 
editors, the “regular” number, amended as before described, and the 
** second issue ” identical with that suppressed, except in the names of the 
editors, The editors elected from ’65 naturally gave their supper to the 
Bones board, and so the matterended. It created an intense excitement at 
the time, however, and divided the class of ’64 as no junior coalition or 
common “ fight” could possibly have divided it. Few members who were 
instrumental in instituting the disturbance probably take much pride in 
recalling the part they then played in gaining their “rights.” And by 
this we refer chiefly to the neutrals, for no candid man, understanding the 
facts of the case, can deny that the Bones men really had the right of the 
matter. Certain numbers of the Magazine are alloted to the general care 
of certain editors simply for the sake of convenience, but that would be a 
suicidal policy which should at times give a magazine for whose character 
five men are ina measure individually responsible, absolutely into the 
control of a single editor. As the Lrr. is conducted, each editor has the 
veto power over his own number, while a majority of the board always 
possess the veto power over all the numbers, The appeal of the 764 
neutral editors to the class was another mistake on their part, and the ac- 
tion of the class was an attempt to exercise a power it did not possess, 
When a class has once elected its board of editors it has no further control 
of them or the Magazine. It has no right to expel them for misdemeanor 
or to fill up vacancies occasioned by death or resignation, without the 
remaining editors consent to it. Once in office, the editors of the Lir. 
must settle their quarrels among themselves, and can allow no outside 
interference. There is nothing about the article on *‘ Collegial Ingenuity ” 
in which a reader at this late day can detect anything very notable or 
“bitterly personal,” as was alleged against it, perhaps justly, at the time. 
It was apparently poor policy in the Bones editors to attempt its suppres- 
sion, but whatever may be thought of their taste or their animus, they 
certainly had the raght to do as they did, and by their manfully fighting 
it out to the last and refusing to be overawed by the illegal action of their 
class, they deserve the thanks of all admirers of fair play. How clearly 
the Courant appreciated the points at issue may be inferred from the 
article, published a year or two ago,—to prove that z¢s advent first brought 
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freedom of speech to Yale,—wherein it candidly characterized the matter 
as an attempt on the part of the haughty Skull and Bones men “ to crush 
out the rights of the neutral editors.” ! 


Speaking of the Courant “reminds us” that the present is our “ last 
chance” for offering a “‘ friendly word or two” regarding it. And itis a 
disagreeable duty, because it is at the risk of being accused of “ mutual 
admiration,” ‘‘ reciprocal favors,” and all that, that we say what we say. 
Perhaps our friendly personal relations with the undergraduate editors have 
warped our judgment a little, yet we think few will contradict us when we 
say that their work has been better done than was that of their predecessors, 
and—not to damn them with too faint praises,—that, as college things go, 
it has been well done. Of course faults have been plenty enough. The 
numbers have varied greatly in interest and excellence. There have been 
an abundance of articles hastily and incorrectly written, or crudely expressed 
or so labored and pointless as to suggest an accidental escape from ‘“‘ the 
other department.” There has been a want of discrimination as to the 
relative importance of news items. There have been errors in taste and 
judgment. But, there has been some of the best college writing we re- 
member to have read; there have been a completeness and quickness in 
the collection of news which must have caused former editors to stand 
aghast as they beheld it displayed, and there have been such life and hu- 
mor about it all as to make many regret that the ‘‘ Undergrad.” did not 
have a separate existence. It has been “a distinct department of the 
paper” in fact as well as in name, and has contrasted with the rest of the 
sheet hardly to the latter’s advantage. If we were to give one single 
cause for its success, it would be the fact that the three editors, if not 
** fellows of infinite jest,” are at least endowed with a fair share of the 
humorous sense—a thing which none of their predecessors ever gave any 
signs of being possessed of. And if we were to give one single cause to 
which all the Courant’s many mishaps and blunders may be traced, it 
would be this same lack of the humorous faculty in the gentleman who 
has in some respects so ably conducted it. 


There is something amusing in the periodic howl raised by the “ relig- 
ious press ” against those hideously infamous institutions, known by cour- 
tesy in college as ‘‘ secret” societies. It is deliciously droll to note the 
frantic appeals of would-be “‘ reformers,” that these soul-and-body-destroy- 
ing leagues be “‘ abolished ” forthwith, if we would save from destruction 
the glorious fabric of American liberty, and so on. Entire ignorance of 
the matter in hand is, of course, in every case one of the ‘“‘ reformer’s” 
most essential qualifications; but it does seem as if, in attacking the pres- 
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ent “ monstrous evil,” he has fairly surpassed himself in his reckless dis- 
regard of patent facts, and contempt for the laws by which human nature, 
in college as elsewhere, is governed. We suggest that Mr. Wendell 
Phillips be engaged in this “‘ movement,” since his legitimate occupation 
must be nearly gone, and fresh fields and pastures new would thereby be 
opened before him in which to display his peculiar talents. And as the 
Tribune species of logic is the only kind much in vogue among a certain 
set of philosophers, perhaps they would do well to secure the services of 
Mr. Horace Greeley in the “cause.” This prominent promulgator of 
the “ paternal” theory would, we take it, be glad to advocate any kind of 
governmental “suppression,” even in acollege. ‘Though to be sure, from 
his being a self-made man (“‘ who worships his creator,” as the wicked 
Henry Clapp would say), he naturally despises colleges and culture, and 
gives thanks that in his boyhood nothing of “ so little practical utility as 
algebra ” was ever forced upon him. 


The objection to the suppression theory—admitting for argument’s 
sake that societies should be done away with—is the practical impossibility 
of enforcing it. If the history of the matter proves anything, it is that 
American students will form themselves into secret cliques in spite of all 
opposition, This fact has come to be generally recognized by college 
faculties, and if some regard the existence of such societies as an evil, it is 
asa necessary evil which must be made the best of. Unless weare mistaken, 
this is the position taken by the Yale faculty in regard to the matter. 
Whether it be wiser thus to improve the character of these associations by 
giving them official recognition, or to develop all their worst characteris- 
tics by attempting to suppress them, we will notsay. Of course so prac- 
tical a consideration could have no weight with a “‘ reformer,” who would 
naturally refuse to compromise with the devil, or compound with iniquity, 
at any price, We have thus been led a little from our purpose, as we 
referred to the matter with no intention of arguing the point at all, but 
only of remarking on the absolute ignorance of what college societies are 
and aim to be, and the utter misapprehension of the whole philosophy of 
student life, displayed by these newspaper diatribes. When these “‘ agita- 
tors” can show a little knowledge of what they are talking about, it may 
be worth while to reply to them, but until then it is best to smile over 
their vagaries, and let them alone. 
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March, 


The first month of * balmy spring,” not only came in “ like a lion,” but ably supported 
that character to the very end, giving us the most wintry and disagreeable weather of the 
term; and April, up tothe time our record closes,—Wednesday, 7,—has failed to 
manifest any great amount of “ ethereal mildness.” The Freshmen have all madea 
written agreement to behave themselves as gentlemen instead of as Sophomores, next 
year, and their suspended classmates have been reprieved by the faculty in consequence. 
So the war has ended, and no banger-rushes have interrupted the even tenor of the 
month. The three junior societies have all given magnificent blow-outs to their brethren 
from the other colleges; and the old building on College street, where met the mystic 
conclaves of Phi Beta Kappa in days of yore, has been demolished, to make room for the 
new Divinity edifice soon to appear. St. Patrick’s Day, 17, was duly celebrated by an 
imposing procession of Irishmen, such as no city but our own can boast of, and Good 
Friday, 26, which has not occurred in term-time for several years, being also the day of 
State Fast, was observed by services at the Chapel, on which, by an old college law, at- 
tendance was compulsory. The State Election passed off with commendable quietness on 
Monday, 5, and resulted in the general success of the Republican ticket. The examina- 
tions now in progress, close with the term on Tuesday, 13, and are succeeded bya two 
weeks’ vacation. Spite of the bad weather, 


Velocipedes 


Have held their own, during the past month, and have recompensed their owners. The 
rink on Park street, mentioned in our last, is still in operation, and has just been sup- 
plied with a new flooring and other improvements. A dozen machines are here in stock, 
including several new ones. The present proprietor, Mr. Cleeton, is also preparing a 
quarter-mile track in the neighborhood of Savin Rock, which is expected to be in read- 
iness for outdoor riders and racers about the middle of May. Going down Crown street, 
we come to Hoadley’s new rink, opened Wednesday, 24, in the basement of Music Hall. 
This is also supplied with a dozen machines,—including a “ Demarest ” and a “ Pearsall,” 
two new varieties not mentioned in our list last month,—and it has the advantage of the 
others in the matter of location, but it affords no special facilities for beginners. "Way 
down town, on Franklin street, we climb up four flights of stairs and reach the “ big 
rink” of the ** Elm City,” opened Tuesday, 16. Barring the difficulty of getting to it, 
this is in most respects the best rink in the city, as it certainly is the largest; it claims 
in fact to be the largest in New England. Its outer track measures one-sixteenth of a 
mile, exclusive of a good-sized L, reserved for beginners. Its stock of machines com- 
prises eighteen at present, mostly of the “ Hartford” make, but is soon to be increased 
by several “ Pickerings” and “ Monods.” Hoad’s original ‘* Pickering,” by-the-way, is 
the only one thus far owned in the city, and we are fully confirmed in our opinion that 
this is the best variety which has yet been put forth. The two first-mentioned rinks 
rent machines for usage upon the streets, as do also three or four other concerns in 
the city, whose names (not being among our advertisers) have somehow escaped our 
memory. A cent a minute still continues to be the regular tax, except at the Park street 
place, where the price is half a dollar an hour. An admission fee of ten or fifteen cents 
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is generally charged in the evening, at the different rinks,—the ticket entitling the visi- 
tor, at his option, to a corresponding number of minutes on a velocipede. The subscrip- 
tion paper which was started by Mr. Welch, about the middle of February, for the pur- 
chase of velocipedes for the gymnasium, still remains in Hoadley’s show case, with the 
two mournful legends: “ Gymnasium, $25,” ‘* Somebody, Class of 27, $5.” A more 
complicated plan, devised by the same individual, whereby every man who paid money for 
the purchase of gymnasium velocipedes was to have a proportionate amount of riding 
upon the same, was detailed upon several sheets of foolscap and posted in the reading- 
room for several days; but we believe it fared no better than its predecessor. We pre- 
sume the janitor of the gym. might make a good thing by getting a few machines and 
renting them at low rates to college men, but to expect the latter to pledge the money in 
advance, is absurd. Two or three velocipedes are already owned in college, and doubtless 
the number will be greatly increased next term. They as yet have the right of way on 
the sidewalks, and if the city officials have any idea of restricting it, we are sure they 
will at once change their minds, when-the “ prayer ” on page 295 is brought to their no- 
tice. This, by the way, is the work of the “ private sweep” of our Class Poet, who 
concocted it by the aid of the latter's rhyming dictionary while he (the C. P.) was 
absorbed in calculating his “ Index” losses. ‘The sweep” also gave us a list of words 
rhyming with “ velocipede,” in addition to those employed by himself, and these we now 
publish, “for general accommodation.” Ac-re-pre-se-ante-super-inter-cede, soli-palmi- 
multi-plumi-centi-pede, suc-pro-ex-ceed, feed, bleed, meed, deed, reed, breed, freed, 
weed, bead, lead, plead, mislead, mead, read, knead. Though the value of the rhymes 
above indicated is almost incalculable, the price of the present Lit. will remain unchanged. 
At the Park steeet rink on Wednesday evening, 17, there was a trial of skill, wherein 
W. A. Miles of the S. S. S. was judged to be the best rider and awarded the silver cup. 
F. B. Lane of °72 was among the contestants, and at the Franklin street exhibition, a 
fortnight later, won the first prize—a silver ice-pitcher. He also performed quite cred- 
itably at 


The Gymnastic Exhibitions, 


For the benefit of the Yale Navy, which took place on the evenings of Monday, 8, Wed- 
nesday, 10, and the afternoon of Saturday, 13. We suppose these may be considered 
regular institutions henceforth, and much credit is due to Mr. Welch for originating them. 
About thirty individuals took part in the various performances, and these were, as far as 
known to us: Bennett, A. J. Copp, W. A. Copp, Traynham, °69; Carpenter, Drew, 
Lee, C. Phelps, *70; Blanding, Mead, Richards, ’71; Bennett, Boomer, Clapp, Coe, 
Howard, Kirkham, Lane, Troxell, Williams, ’72; Lowe, Mead, Roberts, Sargent, and 
others, S.S.S. Where all did so well, it is hard to praise particular individuals, yet the 
exploits of Coe and Carpenter on the trapeze, and the double giant-swing of Lowe and 
Mead on the horizontal bar, were certainly marvelous for amateur gymnasts, and we have 
seen many professionals do worse. We noticed that several members of the faculty were 
present, and the attendance of the ladies of course added much to the success of the ex- 
hibitions, Perhaps the present gives us a good opportunity for remarking on the general 
popularity of gymnastic exercises during the present term, the improved patterns of clubs 
furnished, the raising of the rowing weights, and the want of balls in the bowling alleys 
below. All three of the exhibitions were well attended, spite of rainy and unpleasant 
weather, though the last attracted the largest number of spectators. The total expenses 
were $116, the receipts $284, and the very neat little sum of $168 was thus earned for 
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The Navy. 


The Juniors on Wednesday, 10, elected as their boating officers for the coming season : 
Captain, E. H. Phelps; Lieutenants, G. L. Huntress and C. Phelps; Purser, S. A. 
Raymond; Committee, in conjunction with the two first-mentioned, W. H. Lee. The 
purser read the report of his previous term of office, and we should be glad to see it pub- 
lished. The Sophomores, a few days later, elected as their officers: Captain, 1. H. Ford, 
Lieutenants, J. K. Howe and E. D. Coonly; Purser, T. Thacher. The class races will 
take place the day before Presentation, the same as last year. The crews, we under- 
stand, have not yet been made up. The University have been practising at the gymna- 
sium, for some time past—in a desultory sort of way, if we are to believe the word of 
the grumblers. Josh Ward, their trainer, however, came up and inspected them on 
Tuesday, 6; made them take a pull, out in the harbor, before breakfast; afterwards 
witnessed their performances in the gymnasium, as well as those of others who were 
ambitious of taking their places; and finally decided to make no changes in the men, 
but arranged them in the order in which they will probably pull the next race. This, 
according to the challenge given by Yale March 30, and accepted by Harvard a few days 
later, is to take place at Worcester, Friday, July 23, unless no other time and place be 
hereafter agreed upon. As now made up, the crew stands as follows: George W. Drew 
of Maine (stroke), Wm. A. Copp of Massachusetts, Orlando Cope of Indiana, William 
H. Lee of Illinois, David M. Bone of Illinois, Roderic Terry of New York (bow). 
Copp is a Senior, commodore of the navy, and has pulled in three university races; the 
rest are Juniors. Lee has pulled in two university races, Terry belonged to the winning 
freshman crew of 67, and Bone and Cope are new men. The crew is undoubtedly a 
strong one, and with the hearty pecuniary support of college, ought to stand a fair chance 
of being successful next summer. Perhaps we may here appropriately mention the fact 
that a black-walnut case containing the balls won by the University club since its 
organization in *65, duly gilded and inscribed, has recently been set up in the reading 
room— for which act of public spirit Mr. F. P. Terry of 69 is to be thanked. This of 
course suggests the 


Composition Prizes, 


Which were announced to the Sophomores on Wednesday, 17. By a new and sensible 
arrangement no account was made of the divisions in awarding the prizes. Four of each 
order were offered for the competion of the entire class, and none were split :—for which, 
ye powers who willed it so, accept our thanks. The first prizes were awarded to H. E. 
Kinney of Griswold, H. Mansfield of New Haven, W. R. Sperry of Guilford, N. Y., 
and G. A. Strong of St. Louis; the second, to C. H. Board of Edenville, N. Y., C. E. 
Cuddeback of Port Jervis, N. Y., G. M. Steckel of New Haven, and E. F. Sweet of 
Vineland, N. J.; the third, to H. Baldwin of Orange, N. J., J. A. Burr of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., C. B. Dudley of Maine, N. Y., and E. T. Owen of Hartford. Messrs, Kinney, 
Steckel, Baldwin, Burr and Owen wrote concerning “The Description of Hades in 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton”—a subject proposed by Tutor Sumner; Sperry, 
Board and Sweet, concerning “ Universal Amnesty and Impartial Suffrage as the Basis 
of Reconstruction”—proposed by Tutor Miller; Strong and Cuddeback, concerning 
“ Turgot "—proposed by Prof. Coe; Dudley, concerning ‘The Tendency of Men to 
Form for Themselves Codes of Morals”—proposed by Prof. Newton; and Mansfield, 
concerning “‘ The Influence of Sectarianism on the Progress of Christianity ” proposed by 
Prof. Northrop. A scholarship for excellence in Modern Languages, which has re- 
cently been established, was also taken by Mr. Kinney. The subjects given out by 
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Prof. Northrop for next term’s soph. compositions are: ‘‘ The Statesmanship of Burke,” 
“Sir Roger de Coverly,” “A Successful Life,” “Wm. C. Bryant as a Poet,” and 
“ The Marble Faun.” ‘That no prize is offered for the perpetration of a poem, we 
account a hopefui sign. Last year, if we remember, one was offered but not awarded. 
The Seniors handed in their commencement pieces on Tuesday, 6, and on that day these 
subjects for “‘ Townsends” were given out: “Law of Benevolence and Law of Trade 
Coincident,’ ‘ Milton, Jeremy Taylor and Locke, as Advocates of Liberty,” “ Growth 
of the Austrian House of Hapsburg,” ‘ Wentworth, Earl of Stafford,” ‘ Mission of 
Poetry.” These compositions are to be handed in on May 26. Whether the senior 
composition prizes, announced in a day or two, are to have any cash value, is the ques- 
tion of greatest interest, as our record closes. These literary notes serve to remind us 
that 


The Initiation Supper 


Of the XXXIVth Editorial Board in the management of the Yate Literary Maca- 
zing took place at the New Haven House on the evening of Wednesday, 24, and was of 
course an immense success. The “smear” was—well, say magnificent, and the company 
was—well, again, say the jolliest and most congenial that ever gathered round the festive 
board. This last may be saying a great deal, but then it is to be taken cum grano, you 
know. The “smear,” however, really was good and no mistake. And then the 
speeches ! If you only could have heard them, readers all! Shall we tell how the Cou- 
rant men tried to bribe one of the portly waiters to make them a verbal report, and how 
he, being an honorable waiter, accepted the bribe, and told them nothing? Noble son 
of Erin, to think that in one short week you should be supplanted by a nagur! And 
the world rolls on. But to return to the five new members of Chi Delta Theta, and to 
say a practical word concerning them. The nine successive members of the magazine 
which they conduct, fall into the hands respectively of Strong, Clark, Cummings, Gulli- 
ver, Tilney, Strong, Clark, Cummings, Tilney. This latter gentleman has been chosen 
treasurer; and we understand that the “Memorabilia” for the year will be under the 
direction of Mr. George Miller. The traditions and usages of the Lrr., as embodied in 
the form of a constitution by the 69 editors, were agreed to by the new board, and will 
be handed down in that form hereafter. We wish, too, to give a gentle hint to the 
literary men in °70, that it is just barely possible that one or two of those who especially 
favor the Magazine, by their contributions and assistance, may be invited to partake of 
the next editorial supper. And we wish to forewarn the literary men of ’71, that the 
initiation fee of Chi Delta Theta is twenty dollars. Having done this, we turn to 


The Funior Exhibition, 


And devote several inches of valuable space to a reprint of the programme: Latin 
Oration, “ De Romulo Augustalo ultimo Romanorum principe,” W. H. Welch of Norfolk. 
Dissertation, ** Harold, the last Saxon King,” L. L. Scaife of Pittsburg. Dissertation, 
“ Failures in the British Rule in India,” E. S. Hume of New Haven. Dissertation, “ En- 
thusiasts,” O. Cope of Butlerville, Ind. Philosophical Oration, “ Public Opinion asa Rule 
of Action,” J. S. Chandler of India. Oration, “The Janizaries,” G. D. Metcalf of Wa- 
verly, Ill. Oration, “The Age of Veneer,” J. H. Perry of Southport, Philosophical 
Oration, “ The American Idea,” G. Chase of Portland. Dissertation, ‘* The Christian 
Element in our Civilization,” J. H. Cummings of Worcester. Dissertation, “ The 
Effects of the Catholic Religion in Spain,” J. G. K. McClure of Albany. Oration, 
“Shall the State Educate?” W.S. Logan of Washington, Conn. Dissertation, “ The 
Study of English,” M. F. Tyler of New Haven. Oration, “ The Infidelity of Shelley,” 
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C. H. Strong of New Orleans. Oration, “Dr. Samuel Johnson,” T. J. Tilney of Brook- 
lyn. Oration, ‘‘ The Reformation and the Growth of English Literature,” J. W. An- 
drews of Columbus, O. Philosophical Oration, “ Individuality,” D. W. Learned of 
Plymouth. The exercises were held in the College Street church, on Wednesday, 7, 
taking up the time from half-past two till six. The audience was larger and the music 


better than last year. As for the speaking—it was all of a kind appropriate for Junior 
Exhibition. In the evening 


The Promenade Concert 


Took place, with great eclat. Perhaps the absence of Lent, and perhaps the issue of 
engraved invitations, and perhaps the hard work of the committee, explain why this was 
more of a success than have been the spring promenades for a few years past. We are 
glad that it was such a success, though we advised its abolishment and still do so, because 
we believe in concentrating energies upon the Spoon promenade in June. We are very 
sorry that the space required for our account of velocipedes renders it impossible for us 
to give any detailed account of the show; simple justice, however, demands that we 
should make special mention of Miss » whose appearance excited so much enthu- 
siasm and admiration. There were a great many more people present this year than 
last, but it seemed to us that they began to thin out earlier. Last year the few who 
were there, bravely stayed “till the show was done,” as did we, who this year were 


obliged to withdraw bcfore morning in order to throw together this reliable account, and 
to add a word concerning 


The Town Shows 


Of the month, which have n’t amounted to much, if the truth must be told; the four nights 
of English opera with which the Richings troupe favored us, being about the only notable 
thing we have to record. ‘ Logrenia,” and his cat, and his birds, and lots of other 
things, held sway at Music Hall for the first week in March, when “ valuable gifts ” 
were distributed with a lavish hand. Then there were Hibernian Minstrels, who left 
off the burnt cork,—because their Cork is as yet unburnt we presume,—and who gave 
a better entertainment than the Newcombs, who put it on. Some kind of a “ moral 
drama,” too, appeared about the middle of the month, and was followed by a “ grand 
national allegory,” which was of course a good deal more moral, and which gave its 
profits to the orphan asylum, besides. Among the “ principal characters ” of the “alle- 
gory,” as announced on the bills, we notice the well-known ‘* Goddess of Liberty,” the 
“ United States, represented by 37 Young Ladies,” “Irishman,” ‘ War,” “ Foreign 
Intervention,” “ Army of the Potomac,” “ Peace Ceres,” “ Trains, etc.,” all of which 
were to appear “in full costume.” We are sorry now, that we didn’t go to the show, 
because we have some curiosity to know what Foreign Intervention would look like 
when “in full costume :”” “ Peace Ceres,” too, we know we should have admired. Per- 
haps we ought to make mention of the noble patriots and statesmen, who have tried to 
get up a little enthusiasm over the State election by fresh and touching allusions to starry 
flags, bayonets, despotism, and so forth. As they have altogether failed, however, and 
have spoken to a good many empty benches, we do not feel called upon to give them 
more than this general compliment. “The Florences” acceptably presented “ Irish 
Assurance” and ‘ Thrice Married,” on Thursday, April 1, to a good sized audience, 
which will be glad to meet them again. This furthermore has the honor of being the 
last “ show ” we shall ever record. In withdrawing from the business, we have to thank 
most heartily Mr. Cuartes R. Coan, for favors shown the Editorial Board of °69, which 
have materially assisted us in the compilation of what we trust has been a not altogether 
uninteresting record of The Town Shows. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Courteous Reader, we would not wish to overawe you, but are you really aware that 
the present is “ the oldest’s ” three hundredth number? Until we have suggested this 
fact to you, as one worthy of your soberest consideration, we cannot conscientiously allow 
you to inspect the things which have lately accumulated upon our Table ;— accumula- 
tions which we of the thirty-third editorial board now for the last time proceed to clear 
away. In the first place, the 


Books, 


Recently sent us by the publishers, deserve a word or two of comment : 


The Fisher Maiden. A Norwegian Tale. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. From the Author's 
German Edition by M. E. Niles. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. Pp. 217. 1869. 
New Haven: Judd & White. 

The blase novel-reader will here find something to refresh and amaze him. The 
piquancy and naivete of this little “ prose poem ” are exquisite, and cause one to forgive 
the intrusion of the somewhat tiresome theological chapter, without a complaint. Typo- 
graphically, the book is a gem, and reflects credit upon its printers. The entire omission 
of points from the title-page is quite to our taste. 

Biographical Sketches. By Harriet Martineau, New York: Leypoldt & Holt. Pp. 
458. 1869. New Haven: Judd & White. 

These sketches are unaltered reprints from the London Daily News, in which journal 
they have appeared at intervals during the last seventeen years. The forty-one biog- 
raphies now offered are divided unequally into six classes, namely, the literary, the scien- 
tific, the professional, the social, the political, and the royal. The typographical arrange- 
ment and execution of the book is excellent, and the leaves are left uncut after the 
English fashion. 


Fuliette 3 or Now and Forever. By Mrs. Madeline Leslie. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Pp. 416. 1869. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 

This is the fourth volume of Mrs. Leslie’s “ Home Life Series,” the other three being 
entitled : “ Cora and the Doctor,” “ Courtesies of Wedded Life,” and “ Household Angel 
in Disguise.” Not having had time to read the book, we have no opinion to pronounce 
concerning it. The author we have to thank for prefixing the important “ Mrs.” to her 
name, and the printers we have to blame for employing wrongly-turned marks in intro- 
ducing quotations, except in the very fine type. 

The Gain of a Loss, Novel. By the Author of “ The Last of the Cavaliers.” New 
York : Leypoldt & Holt. Pp. 439. 1869. New Haven: Judd & White. 

We must plead guilty of the same neglect of this book as of the one above. We can 
only say of the two, that did time allow us to peruse but one of them, we ourselves 
should “ run our chances” on this latter. 

The General ; or, Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp. A Narrative of Real Life. Il- 
lustrated by G. G. White. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pp. 268. 1869. New Haven: 
Judd & White. 

In this book, “ The General” details the experiences of his somewhat varied life in a 
dozen imaginary conversations around the camp fire. Each “night” is introduced by 
an imaginary sketch of what “the party” accomplished during the day, together with 
many moralizings of the writer upon various topics,—the general tenor of which seems 
to be the encouraging of out-door life, hunting, fishing, etc. Mr. William Barrows, the 
writer of the book, or “ editor ” as he terms himself, was brother of the individual whose 
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fortunes are narrated. We have no doubt that “ The General” was a good and worthy 
man, and that to all who knew him this book will be of interest, but we can hardly say 
as much in behalf of the general reader ; and we greatly fear that Mr. Barrows will be 
disappointed in his hope that this “ narrative of real life” will in any way take the place 
of those ‘ overwrought fictions,” which satisfy the taste among the young for “sketches 
of adventure and startling interest.” 

Pictures from Prison Life. An Historical Sketch of the Massachusetts State Prison. With 
Narratives and Incidents, and Suggestions on Discipline. By Gideon Haynes, Warden, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pp. 290. 1869. New Haven: H. H. Peck. 

The title of this volume well explains its character, and indicates its chief value, 

Aside from this, it is even of considerable interest to the general reader, and so far as we 

can judge, the work of compilation has been well and carefully performed. 


Our books being thus recommended to your mercy, it may be of interest to glance 
over the names at least of our classified pile of 


Exchanges, 


Which have been received since the issue of our last number. Cortecz Macazines :— 
Beloit College Monthly, Chicago Index Universitatis, Christian Union Literary Magazine, 
Dartmouth, Denison Collegian, Griswold Collegian, Hamilton Literary Monthly, Michigan 
University Magazine, Ripon College Days, Union College Magazine, Williams Quarterly, 
Cotrece Parers:—Albion College Standard, Amherst Student, Brown Yang Lang, 
Columbia Cap and Gown, Cornell Era, Delaware Western Collegian, Hamilton Campus, 
Harvard Advocate, Hiram Student, Indiana Student, lowa University Reporter, McKendree 
Repository, Madisonensis, Miami Student, Michigan University-Chronicle, Monmouth Cul- 
lege Courier, Notre Dame Scholastic Year, Pardee Literary Messenger, Racine Cullege 
Mercury, Rutger’s Targum, Shurtleff Qui Vive, Trinity Tablet, Washington Collegian, 
Williams Vidette, Willoughby Collegian. Ovrtsipe Pertopicats :—Advertisers Gazette, 
American Fournal of Philately, American Presbyterian, American Publisher's Circular, At- 
lantic Monthly, Baltimore Statesman, Brooklyn Monthly, Chicago Sorosis, Christian World, 
Cincinnati Medical Repertory, College Courant, Hearth and Home, Littell’s Living Age, 
Loomis’s Musical Fournal, Michigan Teacher, Nation, New England Postal Record, Over- 
land Monthly, Packard’s Monthly, Round Table, Sabbath at Home, St. Louis Fournal of 
Education, Schoolmaster. 


We have also received: Boston Commonwealth, Christian Banner, Home Fournal, Lon- 
don Society, New Haven Register. 

The second number of the Yang Lang—which we never expected to see—is very well 
printed, upon tinted paper, and is in other respects quite an improvement upon the first 
issue. Last month we called its wood-cuts “ horrid,” as in an absolute sense they cer- 
tainly are, but since, as we understand the editors to say, they are the actual handiwork 
of college men, we will change our censure into praise. We can by no means give our 
approval to the name, “ Yang Lang,” however. In fact we want to censure two or 
three others,—as the “‘ Cap and Gown ” of Columbia, the “ Targum ” of Rutgers, and 
the “ Tablet ” of Trinity,—for their extreme lack of taste in selecting their titles. Not 
that we have anything against them, in themselves, but then there are other names 
which are so much more distinctive and original, you know,—take Student” or 
“Collegian,” for example. Now, Yang Lang, why could n’t you have been “ Colleg- 
ian”? Then your motto might have been “ semper ubique "—don’t you see? Then 
you might have represented an odd dozen of institutions, all at once, instead of a single 
college. Even the Harvard paper did better than you havedone. It tried at least to be 
*¢ Collegian,” but the faculty suppressed it, and so it may be pardoned for being only an 
“€ Advocate.” But you! Ah, Yang Lang, you’ve made asad mistake! Yet you are still 
young, and reform is possible. Take the’ fatherly advice of “ the oldest ;” throw off 
your barbarous title ; become “ Collegian ”; then all will be well. We cannot reform, 
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for age has got hold upon us. Except for this, the Lrr. should be “ Collegian ” instantly. 
And the next Legislature should change our own name to John Smith ! 

An article on American University Customs” in the March number of London 
Society, written by George M. Towle of °61, U.S. Consul at Bradford, England,— 
though whose kindness the magazine in question was sent us,—makes one realize that, 
conservative as we think college and its customs to be, they change rapidly, after all. 
Nearly all the customs described in this first article have grown obsolete already. We 
await with interest the appearance of the sketch which is to follow. Somebody, too, is 
writing in the Sabbath at Home about “Cyril Rivers, and what he learned at College.” 
Though no name is given, “ Yale” is plainly indicated by the references, to be the college 
in question. The story is one of the * moral” kind, and though neither life-like, nor 
attractively written, is worth running over in a leisure hour,—as must be anything of the 
sort concerning a college to those who dwell within it. 


We presume our February Overland was “lost on the plains,” as we failed to receive 
it, much to our sorrow. “In the Tunnel,” in the March number is as pathetic a bit of 
verse as we have lately noticed.—“‘In the best sense, sensational,” says Packard’s 
Monthly of itself, and it speaks truly. It is pleasant to have at least one magazine to 
turn to, with a certainty of finding something “interesting,” at all times and seasons.— 
If there are any stamp collectors among our readers, we would recommend to their notice 
The American Fournal of Philately, published monthly in New York by J. W. Scott & 
Co., as being a respectable and interesting periodical—The Baltimore Statesman, too, 
which has just completed its first six months, is a reputable Democratic journal which 
we are always glad to speak a good word for.—We mourned over the the valedictory of 
the Chicago Sorosis, and are still sad that the Agitator which was to succeed it has not 
yet stirred us up. 


It is funny to observe how a particular item sometimes runs through all our college 
exchanges. The one concerning the hazing of a certain Yale Freshman, has about fin- 
ished its course, while that in regard to the Bowdoin College class of ’27 and its great 
men is still going the rounds.—‘ The Mathematical Joke,” written by Mr. H. A. 
Beers of ’69, for the “ Undergrad. Dept.” of the Courant, has also been widely copied by 
our exchanges, and with good reason, for it is the best “ college yarn” that has appeared 
for a long time, and what is more, it is a true one.—“ Tuft-hunter,” who alluded some- 
what slightingly to the ‘small colleges,” in a Courant article, was “ pitched into” by the 
College Argus on account th ereof, and in a subsequent letter gracefully acknowledged 
his annihilation. We ourselves have had one or two raps across the knuckles from our 
cotemporaries, for the utterance of heretical notions upon this point.—We acknowledge 
the fairness of the College Courier’s criticism. The inconsistency of course arose from 
two different editors having charge of different departments of the Magazine ; still the 
point was fairly made, and we gracefully “own up.” We feel flattered to observe that 
the Courier inspects our Advertiser.—The following funny paragraph refers we suppose, 
to a remark of ours on page 204 of our Februarynumber: “ The Yare Lirerary calls it 
* At least singular ’ that the Reporter should sometimes publish a short comment on our 
weekly prayer meetings, giving names of some who speak and pray, and, in the same 
number this ‘ aged ’ Magazine, gives nearly a page to some preparation for boat-riding by 
the students. We expect soon to hear who rowed most gracefully and how they were 
dressed. We are not surprised that such a thing as a prayer meeting should be singular, 
—yea, even mysterious at Yale.” Whether our successors in office are so steeped in ; 
iniquity as actually to publish an unblushing account of the next boat race or not, re- 
Mains to be seen. Let us hope for the best. 
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Other ideas suggested by a perusal of our college exchanges, a want of space 
compels us unwillingly to omit. But as all the various student periodicals, 
which have been received by us during the year which has passed, are deposited, duly 
arranged, in the Library, we must refer you thither, Courteous Reader, if you care to 
learn more concerning them. Meanwhile, you may perhaps be interested in “a few 
words personal” from us, as you will observe that the months have duly rolled around, 
and that we now have met again 

At Philippi. 

Words, we have here to say, that some may think were best left unspoken; words, 
that all may be assured are at least sincere and true. And first, our position as editor 
has been to us the one crowning pleasure and satisfaction of our whole college course ; 
a thing by us more valued, for us more valuable, than any other “ office” to which we 
have been or could have been elected, than any other “ honor ” which we have or could 
have attained. For this, as for nothing else, before or after, we have to thank the ninety- 
five classmates who elected us, the dozen society-men who gave us the nomination, and 
the one or two friends who took it upon themselves to “run” us. So long as memory 
retains a recollection of the fact that we, “* without qualifications ” as college things go, 
were elected to what was in their view a high office by men whose prejudices and opinions 
we had never cared to conciliate, our belief in the possibility of miracles will remain firm 
and unshaken. 

Our position we have enjoyed heartily and entirely; but it has not been an easy or 
an inactive one. It has demanded and has received from us the severest exertions, the 
very hardest work, of which we are capable. It has taken to itself the most valuable 
hours of the pleasantest period of our college life, and has brought trouble upon us in more 
enses thanone. It has required an amount of labor, which, now that we look back 
upon it, almost surprises us, and which we should have been slow to undertake, could 
we at the outset have foreseen it. Yet we do not regret the past, nor would we change 
or recall it. So far as is ever possible in human affairs, we are satisfied with the record 
we leave behind. It is for us to assert that we have done our best, and better than that 
no man can do. It is for others to decide whether we have done well. 

Our duties have led us to become acquainted with things of whose existence we were 
before only partly aware,—with stinginess and meanness and smallness-of-soul in those 
whom we had respected ; with carelessness and selfishness and disregard of promises, in 
those whom we had believed to.be honorable. We have almost come to judge of a 
man’s character by his manner of paying his subscription dues. We really feel as it were 
personally grateful to those who have promptly paid us. And those who have finally 
paid, after many delays and postponements, we are willing to forgive the trouble they 
have caused. As for the dozen or less who have promised, and then refused to pay, let 
them accept assurances of our most cordial and lasting contempt. Whatever happens to 
them hereafter, they will be suggested to our memory only as persons in whose deliberate 
judgment three dollars seemed of more importance than their own pledged word. Per- 
sonally we can say, what the entire editorial board is unwilling to say, that to anyone 
who has given us the slightest help, by money, by contributions, by a kind and encour- 
aging word, we offer our sincerest thanks. 

Courteous Reader, adieu! We bid you farewell for the last time. Our page is filled. 
Our work is ended. We must begone. And yet we linger. We are loth to leave you. 
We hate to realize that our twelve months’ play at journalism is over. A real sadness 
holds us as we write these last few words. It is with a heavy sigh that we lay down the 
editorial pen. For we know that when we take it up again we shall relinguish it but 


with life. L. H. B 
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EDITORS’ FAREWELL. 


In withdrawing from the management of the Yate Lrrerary Macazing, the editors 
of *69 desire to express over their own names a few words of a somewhat personal 
character, and to present certain facts which, in justice to themselves, they think should 
be known by all. 

And in the first place we would say, that our Magazine has been a financial success, 
that we owe no man anything on its account, and that we have even derived a trifling 
profit from its publication. This, be it observed, in the face of the fact that our ex- 
penses have been far greater than those of any previous board in the history of the 
Magazine. For simply printing the nine numbers under our charge, we have paid 
$1085, and for other things necessarily connected therewith, $175 additional, making 
our total expenses for the year, $1260. As already remarked, our receipts have been 
a trifle more than this, and had our expenses been no greater than were those of our 
predecessors in °68, we should have possessed a surplus of some $400. Two dollars 
per page of letterpress is the price we pay our printers, and, exclusive of advertisements, 
we have published 450 pages, or an average of ten pages per month more than the re- 
quired number. The four preceding boards had fallen short even of this customary 
number (360), as the following figures show: °65 published 342 pages, °66, 340; °67, 
332; and °68, only 320. Our subscribers, therefore, will please remember, that while 
other boards have failed to supply the amount of matter promised, we have not only 
supplied it but have expended an additional $200 in the publication of extra pages for 
their benefit. Nor is this all: we have printed each month in our Advertiser two 
pages of matter such as had previously been allowed within the body of the Magazine; 
we have allowed no blank half-pages, or “ open” displays of type in the ‘*‘ Memorabi- 
lia” ; we have condensed and classified everything, in a manner before unknown; and 
by all these means we have contrived to publish at least a third more matter than did 
the preceding board. 

As to the character of what we have printed, it is neither necessary nor fitting for us 
to speak. It has received all sorts of criticism, though perhaps approving notices have 
predominated. It is right, however, as the numbers have varied somewhat in charac- 
ter, that the responsibility of each editor concerning them should be indicated, and so 
we may here remark that the successive editors, as the alphabet has arranged them, had 
charge in turn—absolutely, as a matter of fact—of the numbers for November and 
April; October; July and March; May and December; June and February. The 
Table and the leading article of each number have been, with a single indicated excep- 
tion, the work of the editor in charge. The “Memorabilia Yalensia” has been fur- 
nished throughout the year by a single individual. And the majority of the writers 
have been members of the senior class. 

Whatever else may be thought of the XXXIIId Lrr. Board, in one respect at least 
it is unique—in the utter dissimilarity of the men who make it up. The combination 
of circumstances which brought together five so incongruous characters was certainly a 
strange one, and could hardly have been possible outside of college walls. We have 
represented five different States, and five different “ policies.” If we have not all been 
avowed enemies, at least no two of us have been very dear friends. We have worked 
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for different objects, in different ways, with different motives. We have agreed in 
nothing, sympathized in nothing, combined in nothing. It has been each one for 
himself, and against all the rest. And yet, after all, we have been an eminently har- 
monious board, and we probably feel better satisfied with the record now left behind, 
than do most editors when they stand, as we are standing, upon thc outer threshold. It 
may be in poor taste for us to say it, but we certainly think that the Magazine has 
improved under our management, and that, spite of all our failings and imperfections, 
we have done no dishonor to the class which elected us, or the college we profess to 
represent. At all events, we are certain that we surrender the Lr. to our successors, 
with its affairs in a better and more orderly condition than when we received it, and 
that they can have no one but themselves to blame if they fail to succeed in conducting 
it hereafter. 

And so, with their best bow to the college public, and their best wishes for the Lrr.’s 
perennial prosperity, the happy editorial family of *69 divide the accumulated spoils of 
office, depart from the sanctum, and start out once more upon their separate and widely 
different ways. 
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